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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Rock  art  is  drawing  on  rock  surfaces  produced  by  the  application  of  paint 
(pictographs)  or  the  cutting  away  of  the  rock  surface  (petroglyphs) .   They 
were  made  for  many  purposes  by  people  of  various  cultures  who  occupied  this 
area,  from  early  hunter-gatherer  populations  to  the  present  day  Apaches.   Rock 
art  is  a  valuable  component  of  the  archaeological  record  -  it  may  be  our  only 
means  of  understanding  what  Polly  Schaafsma  (1980)  refers  to  as  the  sacred 
dimension  of  the  prehistoric  period.   It  is  also  a  valuable  tool  for  estab- 
lishing cultural  chronologies  and  studying  the  settlement  pattern  of  various 
cultures  in  a  given  area. 

In  the  Safford  District,  there  are  47  known  rock  art  sites,  and  18  of 
these  are  on  BLM  land.   The  time  represented  by  these  sites  spans  thousands 
of  years,  from  about  1000  B.C.  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  cultures 
responsible  for  the  rock  art  include  the  Cochise,  Mogollon  and  Hohokam, 
Apache  and  Europeans. 


BACKGROUND 


The  management  area  included  in  the  Cultural  Resource  Management  Plan  for 
Rock  Art  Sites  in  the  Safford  District  encompasses  the  lower  San  Pedro  and  the 
Safford  and  San  Simon  Valleys  (See  Fig.  1) .   The  widely  scattered  parcels  of 
federal  land  south  of  this  area  under  BLM  jurisdiction  in  the  Sulphur  Springs 
Valley  and  upper  and  middle  San  Pedro  Valley,  are  excluded  since  rock  art  sites 
have  not  yet  been  found  on  BLM  land  in  these  areas. 

"The  Federal  Government,  in  a  body  of  legislation,  executive  orders, 
and  guidance,  has  recognized  that  important  archaeological  sites  are 
valuable  and  non-renewable  aspects  of  the  Nation's  heritage.   Such 
sites  contain  a  record  of  human  development  and  history  that  is  not 
available  from  any  other  source.   Because  of  the  significance  of  such 
properties,  Federal  agencies,  in  a  spirit  of  stewardship  and  consist- 
ent with  their  missions  and  mandates,  have  been  given  responsibilities 
to  carry  out  their  programs  so  that  archaeological  resource  conserva- 
tion interests  are  affirmatively  addressed."   (From  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  Standards  and  Guidelines  for  the  Preservation  of  Archaeo- 
logical Properties  -  Review  Draft  July  19,  1982.) 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  BLM  policy  is  that  public  land  be  managed 
to  protect  and  make  appropriate  use  of  cultural  resources.   This  Bureau  policy 
is  founded  in  several  laws  and  regulations.   The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94-5  79)  specifically  directed  the  Bureau  to  manage 
public  lands  on  the  basis  of  multiple  use,  and  in  a  manner  that  will  "...pro- 
tect the  quality  of  scientific ,.. .historical, .. .environmental, .. .and  archaeo- 
logical values;  that  where  appropriate,  will  preserve  and  protect  certain  pub- 
lic lands  in  their  natural  condition..."   The  purpose  of  the  Archaeological 
Resources  Protection  Act  of  19  79  (P.L.  96-95)  "was  to  secure,  for  the  present 
and  future  benefit  of  the  American  people,  the  protection  of  archaeological 
resources  and  sites  which  are  on  public  lands...,  and  to  foster  increased  co- 
operation and  exchange  of  information  between  governmental  authorities,  the 
professional  archaeological  community,  and  private  individuals..."   The  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (P.L.  91-190)  directed  Federal  agencies  to 
"preserve  important  historic,  cultural,  and  natural  aspects  of  our  national 
heritage".   The  enactment  of  P.L.  95-341,  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Act,  directs  Federal  agencies  "to  evaluate  their  policies  and  procedures  in 
consultation  with  native  traditional  religious  leaders  in  order  to  determine 
appropriate  changes  necessary  to  protect  and  preserve  Native  American  relig- 
ious cultural  rights  and  practices." 

The  Bureau  recognizes  rock  art  as  "a  salient  artifact  of  culture"  (Bilbo 
1982,  p.  1)  and  "a  sensitive  tool... for  identifying  cultural  relationships, 
patterns  of  communications,  evidence  of  trade..."  and  through  which  "adoption 
of  new  ideologies  and  religious  practices"  can  be  traced  (Schaafsma  1980,  p.  3), 
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Rock  art  truly  contains  "a  record  of  human  development  and  history  that 
is  not  available  from  any  other  source"  (Department  of  Interior,  1982) .   Rock 
art,  like  no  other  single  artifact,  has  the  potential  to  reveal  to  us  the  sac- 
red dimension;  the  cosmology  and  mythology  of  prehistoric  peoples  or  how  these 
people  saw  themselves  in  relation  to  their  environment.   Rock  art  is  not  lim- 
ited to  such  abstract  applications,  but  it  may  well  be  our  only  means  to  ex- 
plore this  dimension  of  prehistory. 

The  two  forms  of  rock  art  located  in  the  Safford  District  are  petroglyphs: 
images  picked  or  abraded  onto  the  surface  of  a  rock  face;  and  pictographs: 
paintings  applied  to  rock  surface.   Petroglyphs  are  found  on  cliff  faces,  boul- 
ders or  even  cobbles,  often  in  open  country  and,  in  this  latter  form,  make  par- 
ticularly tempting  artifacts  for  collectors.   Pictographs  are  found  in  cliff 
overhangs  or  caves,  often  associated  with  a  prehistoric  occupation,  and  are 
threatened  mostly  by  mineralization,  water  damage  and  solar  fading.   In  either 
case,  in-situ  protection  is  the  primary  management  objective  since  in-situ  an- 
alysis and  interpretation  is  the  only  means  of  finding  out  what  rock  art  is 
and  why  it  was  created;  what  function  it  fulfilled  for  the  people  who  either 
made  the  art  or  were  the  intended  viewers.   Function  is  readily  implied  by 
ceramic,  ground  stone  and  chipped  stone  artifacts,  but  the  function  rock  art 
served  is  probably  the  last  issue  researchers  are  able  to  deal  with,  long  af- 
ter culturally-linked  style  chronologies  have  been  established  and  application 
techniques  analyzed  and  compared. 

Researchers  have  proposed  that  rock  art  sites  were  artistic  works,  terri- 
torial markers,  clan  symbols,  maps,  memorial  story  boards,  shrines,  religious/ 
or  ceremonial  sites  (such  as  for  hunting  magic),  calendars,  or  a  combination 
of  any  of  these.   The  rock  art  sites  in  the  Safford  District  are  varied  enough 
to  have  served  several  of  the  proposed  functions  and  have  great  potential  to 
expand  our  understanding  of  prehistoric  cultures. 

The  Safford  District  is  a  little-studied  area  where  several  diverse 
and  discrete  cultures  overlap  to  form  a  unique  and  often  confusing  blend  of 
several  traditions.   This  is  evidenced  by  the  ceramics  and  stone  tools,  and 
should  therefore  be  evidenced  in  the  rock  art  very  often  found  in  association 
with  these  other  artifacts.   Analysis  of  rock  art  sites  in  the  Safford  Dis- 
trict would  provide  a  greater  data  base  from  which  to  study  prehistoric  set- 
tlement patterns,  exploitation  strategies,  trade  routes,  cultural  evolution, 
and  cross-cultural  contact. 

Besides  the  concerns  regarding  the  preservation  of  our  national  cultural 
heritage  and  our  ability  to  interpret  it,  there  has  been  an  increasing  aware- 
ness of  and  interest  in  the  rock  art  in  the  Safford  District  by  local  school 
groups  and  amateur  groups,  who  have  expressed  interest  in  learning  to  record, 
or  at  least  duplicate  the  art.   Proper  measures  must  be  taken  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  general  public  and  provide  educational  and  recreational  op- 
portunities, while  preserving  the  research  potential  of  these  sites. 


In   recognition  of   the   significance   of   rock   art   sites   and   their  vulnera- 
bility  to   vandalism  and  on-going   deterioration    from  natural  processes,    the 
Bureau  conducted   a  Rock  Art   Assessment    Survey  in  order    to    assess    the   protec- 
tion needs    and  make   long-term  management    recommendations.      Nineteen   sites 
were   located  and   sufficiently   recorded    (see   Appendix  A)    to  provide   data   for 
emergency   interim  protection   until    the    CRMP    could  be  prepared  or   implemented, 
to   identify   appropriate   long-term  protective   measures,    and   identify   use  po- 
tential  on   a  site-by-site  basis. 

ENVIRONMENT 


This   information  is   found  in   the   Upper  Gila-San  Simon   Grazing  ES    and 

Chapter   4   of    the   Southeast   Arizona    Class    I    Inventory  Report.      Both    documents 

contain  more   detailed  information   on   the   environment  of   the   area   covered  in 
this    CRMP. 

Topography 

The  area   covered  in   the   CRMP    lies  within   the  basin   and   range  physio- 
graphic province   south  of   the   Colorado  Plateau.      The   area' s  northwesterly 
trending  mountain   ranges   reach  elevations   of   over  10,000    feet   and   are   sep- 
arated by  broad,    flat   or  gently  sloping  basins.      The   Gila  Mountains   and   the 
area  near   Clifton  and  Morenci   represent   the   transition   zone  between   the 
Colorado  Plateau  and   the  basin   and   range  province.      These   areas  were   shaped 
by   drainage   influences    from  the  plateau. 

Physio graphically,    the  area   is   divisible   into   eight    distinct   units   shown 
in  Figure   2:      1)    Animas  Valley,    2)    Peloncillo  Mountains,    3)    San   Simon  Valley, 
4)    Pinaleno,    Dos   Cabezas   and   Chiricahua  Mountains,    5)    Galiuro   Mountains,    6) 
Aravaipa  Valley   7)    San  Pedro   Valley,    and   8)    Gila  Valley.      The  known  rock  art 
sites   in   the  District   are   located  in   the    1)   Peloncillo   Mountains ,    2)    Dos 
Cabezas  Mountains,    3)    Aravaipa   Valley,    4)    San  Pedro   Valley,    and   8)    the   Gila 
Valley. 

Geology 

The    CRMP   area   is    underlain  by   an   extensive   sequence   of    rocks,    ranging   in 
age   from  early  Precambrian    (approximately   1.8  billion  years)    to   Holocene    (re- 
cent).     Many  of   these   rocks    are  bedded   and  are   of   sedimentary,    volcanic,    or 
metamorphic  origin.      Some  were   intruded  by   masses   of   granitic-type   rocks   and 
smaller  masses   of  porphyry   that    form  the   basis    for   the  present   day   copper 
deposits . 

These   rocks  were   deformed   during   two   periods    of  mountain  building   and 
were  mildly   deformed   during  intervening   and   later   times.      A  period  of    deform- 
ation  called   the  basin  and   range    disturbance,    began   about    30   million  years 
ago,    and  has    continued  periodically    to    fairly   recent    times.      During   this   pe- 
riod,   most    of    the  present   ranges   were   uplifted  by    faulting. 


This  uplifting  was  followed  by  heavy  erosion  of  the  mountains,  the  ma- 
terial from  which  accumulated  in  the  valleys.   Renewed  downcutting  of  the 
streams  occurred  during  relatively  recent  times  to  form  the  abrupt  small  can- 
yons of  the  present. 

Numerous  cliff  overhangs  and  depressions  in  rock  faces  were  formed  in 
the  mountains  and  have  provided  shelter  to  human  inhabitants  for  thousands 
of  years.   It  is  in  these  pale  rhyolitic  formations  that  man  has  left  paint- 
ings (pictographs) ,  and  occasionally  petroglyphs.   Basalt  and  quartzite  boul- 
ders on  the  valley  floors  and  terraces  provided  ample  surface  for  petroglyphs, 
very  often  placed  near  important  by-ways. 

Climate 

The   summer   temperatures   are    generally  warmest    in   the   northern   end  of    the 
San  Simon  Valley    (110o-115°  high).      Above   8,000   feet   in   the  Pinaleno   Mountains 
and   the   Chiricahuas,    afternoon   temperatures   are   rarely   above    85°,    and  night 
temperatures   in   the   low  5  0' s   are   common. 

The  warm  weather  usually  occurs   during   the   end  of   June   and   the  early 
part   of  July,    just  before   the  onset   of   the   summer   rains.      There   is   little 
rain  in  the  spring  and   fall,    and   there   is   a  wide   range   of   temperatures.      Tem- 
peratures may  vary   as   much  as   49°  or  more   during   the   day    (40°-80°) .      Average 
winter   temperatures   for   the   valley   floor   and   slope    areas    range    from  45°-55°, 
with   freezing  nighttime   temperatures   occurring  between   October  and  April. 

There    are    two    rainy   seasons   in    the    CRMP   area    -   summer    (July   and   August) , 
and  winter    (December   through  mid-March).      Annual  precipitation   ranges    from 
about    7   inches   in   the   lower  valleys   to  more   than   25   inches   in   small   areas, 
including   the  highest   peaks    of    the   Pinaleno   and    Chiricahua  Mountains. 

The  various   effects    the   climate  has  on   the   rock  art   includes   thermal 
spalling,    solar   fading  and  wind  and   rain-caused  erosion   of   rock  surface. 
Weathering   is   also   responsible   for   the  patination  or    'desert  varnish'    most 
noticeable   in   areas   farther  north,    on   limestone   outcrops.      This  patina  is 
formed,    over   time,    on   rock  surfaces  and   is   a  stain    (difficult   to  perceive 
on   dark -colored  rock)    of  hydrus  iron   and  manganese   oxides.      When  petroglyphs 
are   scratched  on   a  rock,    through   the  patina   layer,    a  new  layer  begins    to    form 
immediately.      This    is    one  way  of  knowing    the    relative    ages    of    figures    carved 
on  a   rock  surface.      Unfortunately,    the   rate   of  patina   formation   is    depend- 
ent  on    the    rock   composition   and  exposure    to    sun   and   rain,    so   patina    cannot 
be   used   for   absolute   dating. 

Water  Resources 

The  CRMP  area  contains  the  following  perennial  streams:   San  Francisco 
River,  Gila  River,  Eagle  Creek,  Bonita  Creek,  Mescal  Creek  and  Aravaipa 
Creek.   The  entire  area  is  drained  by  the  Gila  River,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  area  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dos  Cabezas  Mountains  from  which  water 
flows  into  the  Willcox  Playa.   In  addition  to  perennial  streams,  the  CRMP 


area  contains   innumerable  ephemeral  or  intermittent   streams   that   flow  pri- 
marily  after  high- intensity   thunderstorms.      These   streams   usually   flow  con- 
tinuously  for  only  a  matter  of   days. 

Until   the   1800' s5    the   San  Pedro   River  was    a  perennial  water  source   and   the 
San  Simon  was   an  intermittent   one  with   long  stretches   of  surface   flow.      Both 
supported  extensive   riparian  vegetation.      However,    ground  water  pumping,    en- 
trenched  channelization,    destruction  of   riparian  plants    and  overgrazing  of 
the   surrounding  watersheds   transformed   the   San   Simon   into    an   arid  wasteland 
and  has   reduced  the  San  Pedro   to   a   trickle.      In   fact,    the   arroyos    formed  by 
the   downcutting  of   these   drainages   and  others   are   among   the  most    distinctive 
land   forms   in  the   area. 

Vegetation 

The   vegetation  of    the    CRMP   area  is    complex.      On    the  periphery   of  both    the 
Chiricahua   and   Sonoran  Deserts,    the   CRMP   area    contains   many   species    common   to 
both.      It    also    contains    some   species    commonly   found  in    the    Great   Basin   Desert. 
Moreover,    soil,   precipitation,    and  elevation   contribute    to   the   diversity   of 
plant  species   found  in   the   area.      The   five   vegetation   lifezones  present   in   the 
CRMP   area  are:        )    the  Lower  Sonoran   lifezone,    consisting  of   desertscrub;    2) 
the   Upper  Sonoran,    composed  of   grassland,    chaparral,    and  woodland;    3)    the   Tran- 
sition,  made   up   of   a  mixed  pine   forst;    4)    the   Canadian,    or   fir   forest;    and  5) 
the  Hudsonian  Fir-spruce   alpine    forest    (Lowe   1964,    p.    18).      See   Figure    3. 

The    floristic    characteristics   of   most   of    the   Safford   District    are    a  mix- 
ture  of  Sonoran  and   Chihuahuan   species.      The   Sonoran  Desert,    floristically   the 
most   varied   of    the    four,    encompasses    the  western  margin  of    the    study    unit    at 
elevations   of   3,000   feet   or  under.      The   Chihuahuan   Desert,   which  occurs   at 
higher  altitudes,    occupies  small,    isolated  portions   of   the   San  Pedro   and  San 
Simon  Valleys.      Since   the   Lower  Sonoran   lifezone   and  Upper   Sonoran  provide   a 
richer  variety   of  plants   and  animals   and   cover   a   larger   area   of   the    CRMP   area, 
they  were  more   important   to  prehistoric   and  historic  human  populations   in 
southeastern  Arizona. 

The    Canadian   lifezone,    or    fir   forest,    is    located  above    the    Transition 
zone   at  altitutes   of   8,000-9,000    feet   in    the  Pinaleno    and    Chiricahua  Moun- 
tains.     Douglas    fir   and  white    fir  are    the   most    common   tress.      Above   9,000 
feet,    on   the   summits   of   the  highest   peaks   in   the   Chiricahuas   and  Pinalenos 
is   situated  the  Hudsonian   lifezone,    or   alpine   spruce    fir   forest.      The   area 
covered  by   these   two   zones   in   the  study   unit    is   very   small;   neither  were  par- 
ticularly important   to  human  societies   in  either  historic  or  prehistoric 
times,    except   as   areas    for  hunting. 

Running   throughout    the   five    lifezones    is    another  extremely   important    type 
of  biotic  bommunity:      streamside    (riparian)    woodland.      The    riparian  woodland 
is    composed  primarily   of  broadleaf,    winter   deciduous    trees    like    cottonwood, 
willow,    walnut,    elder,    ash   and   sycamore.      Its   habitat   is    restricted   to    the 
floodplains   and  margins    of   the  better-watered   drainages   of    the   study    unit. 
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Although  species  composition  varies  according  to  elevation  and  the  correspond- 
ing differences  in  temperature  and  precipitation,  riparian  woodland  is  one  of 
the  bio  tic  formations  most  dependent  on  a  regular  water  supply  found  in  south- 
western North  America.   The  presence  of  surface  or  shallow  subsurface  water 
along  the  drainages  insures  an  ample  supply  of  moisture.   In  arid  and  semi- 
arid  areas,  riparian  woodland  supports  the  densest  populations  of  plants  and 
animals . 

Wildlife 

The   CKMP   area's   great   complexity   of  physical   features    and  vegetation 
provide  habitat   for  a  wide   variety   of  wildlife   species.      Although   approxi- 
mately  80%   of   the  ES   area   constitutes   desert   scrub   vegetation   types,    sev- 
eral smaller  but  highly   desirable  mountainous    and  riparian   areas    contribute 
to   the  overall  numbers   and  wildlife  species   diversity.      Uniquely   situated 
close   to    the  Mexican  border,    the   area  provides  habitat    for  a  number  of   species 
more   common   to  Latin  America.      Relatively  mild   temperatures   allow  certain  birds 
to    remain  over  winter.      The   overall   species    diversity    of    the   resident  wildlife 
is   great,    and   the  bird  life  is   especially  complex.      Along  with   resident  bird 
species   are  a   constant   ebb   and   flow  of  summer,    winter,    and   transient  birds. 

CULTURE   HISTORY 


A  culture  history   is   presented   to  provide  background   for  both  manage- 
ment  and   cultural  resource   specialists.      The   information   in   this   section 
will  help   in  evaluating   the   rock  art   sites   and   determining   the   appropriate 
levels  of   research   and  protection  needed.      This    culture  history  should  not 
be   considered  a   complete   review  of   all   the   literature   or  of   the   opposing 
theories   on   the   cultural  development   of   the   area.      For   a  complete   culture 
history,   please   refer  to   the   Southeast   Arizona   Class   I   Inventory   Report. 
The  purpose   is   to   present   a   general   outline   of   events    to   provide   a  cultural 
context   for   the   rock   art.      The  CRMP   area   is   located  outside   of   the  various 
prehistoric   culture's    core   areas    (see   Figure   4),    and   descriptions   of   contem- 
poranious   cultures  which  overlap   in   the   CRMP   area,    such   as    the  Hohokam  and 
the   Mogollon,    are  necessary.      The   cultures    that  have  not  been   identified   as 
producers   of   rock   art   are   only  briefly   described. 

The   following  narrative,    excluding   the   sections    on   the   rock   art,    is 
taken   from  the    culture  history  section  in   the  Winkelman  MFP    (1980) . 

Paleo-Indian  about    12,000   B.C.    -   about    7,000   B.    C. 

The   earliest   known  occupation   of   southern   Arizona  was  by  people   of 
the    Clovis   Tradition,    the   earliest    group    of  Paleo-Indians    in  North  America. 
They  were  big   game  hunters    and  were    constantly   on    the   move    following   the 
now  extinct   megafauna   of    the   Ice   Ages:      the  mammoth    and  mastodon,    and   la- 
ter  the  bison. 


FIGURE  4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREHISTORIC  CULTURES  IN 
THE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 


A    COCHISE   known  sites;  well  represented  through-out  the  District 
\  \    MOGOLLON 


HOHOKAM 


^   MOGOLLON  -  HOHOKAM  OVERLAP 


SOBAIPURI 

SALADO    well  represented  through-out  the  District 
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No  evidence  of  Paleo-Indians  has  been  discovered  in  the  CRMP  area  but 
a  few  sites  of  the  Clovis  Tradition  (Naco  and  Lehner)  have  been  found  and 
excavated  on  tributaries  of  the  San  Pedro  River  south  of  the  area.   Since 
no  evidence  of  housing  has  ever  been  discovered  for  the  Paleo-Indian,  and 
they  had  very  few  possessions,  their  sites  are  very  difficult  to  identify. 
The  big  game  hunters  are  known  for  their  fine  craftsmanship  in  producing 
chipped  stone  tools.   Their  tool  kits  consisted  primarily  of  spears  with 
stone  projectile  points,  the  altatl  or  spear  thrower,  and  chipped  stone 
knives  and  scraping  tools.   Very  few  other  possessions  were  owned  and  the 
use  of  pottery  had  not  come  into  being. 

None  of  the  professionals  referred  to  conclusively  identify  any  rock 
art  in  Arizona  as  belonging  to  this  period/culture,  but  absolute  dating 
methods  for  rock  art  are  unknown  and  relative  dating  methods  are  extremely 
limited.   Cultural  or  temporal  identification  is  often  dependent  on  associ- 
ated artifacts  and  the  content  of  the  rock  art  itself.   No  rock  art  sites 
have  been  located  in  association  with  a  Paleo-Indian  tool  kit  and  no  rock 
art  sites  containing  elements  solely  attributable  to  this  culture  have 
been  identified.   However,  since  a  majority  of  the  earliest  rock  art  is  ab- 
stract in  style,  it  is  possible  that  there  are  Paleo-Indian  rock  art  sites. 
There  is  limited  evidence  for  Paleo-Indian  rock  art  sites  dated  at  about 
6000  B.C.  in  the  Jornada  region.   See  Figure  6.   The  petroglyphs  are  extremely 
weathered,  almost  completely  repatinated,  and  stylistically  indistinguishable 
from  early  Archaic  rock  art  (Bilbo  1982,  p.  18).   There  is  no  Paleo-Indian  rock 
art  even  tentatively  identified  in  the  area  covered  in  this  CRMP. 

Cochise  Culture   8000  B.C.  -  about  200  B.C. 

The  first  people  known  to  have  inhabited  the  area  covered  by  the  CRMP 
were  members  of  the  Cochise  Culture,  the  southwestern  segment  of  the  Archaic 
Tradition.   Remnants  of  Paleo-Indian  groups  remained  in  the  region  in  early 
Cochise  times. 

The  Cochise  Culture  had  a  broadly  based  subsistence  pattern  adapted  to 
gathering  wild  plant  foods  supplemented  by  the  hunting  of  small  game  in  an 
arid  to  semi-arid  environment.   Some  hunting  of  big  game,  such  as  the  bison, 
horse  and  mammoth,  occurred  during  the  early  period  of  Cochise  existence. 

The  period  from  about  1500  B.C.  -  300  B.C.  shows  the  first  evidence  for 
any  type  of  housing.   Cochise  houses  have  been  excavated  which  had  shallow 
semisubterranean  oval  floors  with  storage  pits  dug  into  the  floor.   No  roof 
supports  were  evident  and  fire  areas  within  the  houses  were  poorly  defined. 

Cochise  sites  are  generally  recognized  through  identification  of  diag- 
nostic stone  tool  types:   both  ground  stone  tools  (manos  and  metates)  and 
chipped  stone  tools  (projectile  points).   No  pottery  vessels  were  made. 
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Sites  of  the  Cochise  Culture  have  been  found  on  the  mountain  flanks  bor- 
dering the  San  Pedro  Valley.   The  floodplain  of  the  San  Pedro  River  was  appar- 
ently used  very  little  by  this  culture  group  and  no  sites  have  been  reported 
on  the  mountain  pediments  except  for  a  few  quarry  areas  or  camps  near  springs 
(Masse,  N.D.).   The  Cochise  also  inhabited  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley,  periph- 
eral drainages  of  the  Gila,  the  San  Simon  Valley,  and  Aravaipa  Creek. 

Rock  art  has  not  yet  been  attributed  specifically  to  the  Cochise  Cul- 
ture of  Arizona  (Schaafsma  1980,  p.  43),  but  contemporaneous  archaic  hunter- 
gatherers  elsewhere  in  the  American  Southwest  have  specific  styles  of  rock 
art  assigned  to  them  and  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  sites  covered  in  this 
report  are  of  Cochise  origin,  and  a  part  of  the  "Desert  Abstract"  (Bilbo  1982) 
or  the  Great  Basin  Abstract  (Schaafsma  1980)  rock  art  traditions  described  in 
the  literature. 

The  Cochise  rock  art  sites  in  the  Safford  District  are  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  the  next  chapter.   What  follows  is  a  brief  description  of  archaic 
hunter/gatherer  rock  art  styles  described  from  neighboring  areas. 

Polly  Schaafsma,  in  her  authorative  Indian  Rock  Art  of  the  Southwest 
(1980)  states  that  the  oldest  rock  art  in  the  southwest  are  petroglyphs  "which 
are  not  fundamentally  different  in  any  way  from  the  Great  Basin  Abstract  style" 
(p.  36)  and  is  conservatively  estimated  to  date  from  1000  B.C.   Contemporane- 
ous to  these  petroglyphs  are  pictographs  done  in  the  same  abstract  style  in 
paint  colored  by  clay  pigments:   yellow,  orange,  black  and  white.   These  poly- 
chrome abstractions  are  what  Schaafsma  calls  Chihuahua  Polychrome.   Motifs  com- 
mon to  the  Great  Basin  Abstract  (petroglyphs)  and  the  Chihuahuan  Polychrome 
styles  are  single  lines  of  zigzags,  pairs  or  sets  of  parallel  zigzags,  wavy 
lines,  varied  and  irregular  complexes  of  curvilinear  or  rectilinear  composi- 
tions, concentric  circles,  spirals,  circles  with  surrounding  dots,  sunbursts, 
rakes,  "nets",  and  single  pole  ladders.   Figure  5  shows  the  known  distribution 
of  these  styles. 

There  is  a  very  comforting  degree  of  conformity  between  Schaafsma' s  de- 
scription of  the  earliest  identifiable  rock  art  styles  and  Mike  Bilbo's  in  his 
paper  "A  Proposed  Rock  Art  Chronology  for  the  Jornada  Region"  (1982).   The 
confusion  lies  in  the  nomenclature  since  he  calls  both  the  pictographs  and 
petroglyphs  of  the  early  archaic  hunter-gatherers  the  "Desert  Archaic"  which 
he  suggests  may  be  dated  as  early  as  6000  B.C.,  having  evolved  from  an  ear- 
lier but  indistinguishable  Paleo-Indian  tradition.   He  cautions  that  his  ev- 
idence for  such  an  early  date  is  inconclusive.   Both  authorities  agree  that 
a  representational  style,  depicting  human  beings,  animals  and  tools  is  a 
later  manifestation  of  archaic  hunter-gatherer  rock  art.   Confusingly  enough, 
Bilbo  calls  this  representational  expression  the  "Desert  Abstract",  but  it  is 
the  same  development  that  Schaafsma  calls  Representational  Art,  and  according 
to  both  Schaafsma  and  Bilbo,  clearly  postdates  the  earlier  abstract  styles. 
Bilbo's  date  of  4000  B.C.  for  the  emergence  of  the  representational  style  is 
considerably  earlier  than  Schaafsma' s  of  500  B.C.   According  to  either  author- 
ity, these  dates  would  correspond  to  the  Cochise  origin  for  the  earliest  art 
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FIGURE  5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ROCK  ART  STYLES 
CONTEMPORANEOUS  TO  THE  COCHISE 


from  Polly  Schaafsma  1980,  P.  36 
(Courtesy  of  the  School  of  American  Research) 
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produced  in   the   Safford  District.      Neither  Schaafsma' s   chronology  nor  Bilbo's 
cover   the  Safford  District   area,    but   the   rock  art   sites   discussed  in   the   fol- 
lowing  chapter  indicate   that   the   rock   art   traditions    discussed  by  both   also 
describe   the   Cochise-produced   rock  art   in   the   Safford  District. 

Of  particular  importance   to   the   analysis   of   the   rock   art   in  the   Safford 
District   is  Mike  Bilbo's   description  of   the   two-horned,    featureless,   hour- 
glass   figures  he   attributes   to   the   representational  style   of   the  Middle   Ar- 
chaic.     These   figures  bear  a  marked  resemblance   to   similar   figures   depicted 
at   several  pictograph  sites   in  the   Safford  District,    and   are   much   closer   geo- 
graphically  and  stylistically  than   the  hourglass   anthromorphs   described  by 
Schaafsma   as    the  Barrier   Canyon  Style.      All   these  hunter-gatherer   archaic 
regional  manifestations   of    the   representational   style   are    thought    to  have 
served  shamanistic   functions. 

Mogollon  about  300  B.C.  -  1200  A.D. 

It.  has  been  postulated    (Sayles   1945,    Whalen   1971)    that   the  Mogollon   cul- 
ture  grew  out   of   the  indigenous   Cochise   Culture.      They   occupied  east-central 
Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico  with   groups   extending  into   southwestern  New 
Mexico   and   southeastern  Arizona.      The  Mogollon  have  been  studied   in   terms    of 
several   regional  branches   or   groups.      The  branches    that  had   an  influence   in 
the   CRMP   area  were   the  San  Simon  Branch  centering   in   the   San   Simon  Valley, 
and   the  Mimbres  Branch   centering   in   the  Mimbres   River  Valley  of   southwestern 
New  Mexico.      Also,    the  early  rock  art  produced  by   late  hunter-gatherers   in 
the   Jornada  region,    as   described  by  Bilbo,   has   some   very   interesting   and  sig- 
nificant  similarities   to   some  of   the   rock  art   in   the   Safford   District. 

The  Mogollon  existed  as  a   distinct   entity    from  about    300   B.C.    to    about 
A.D.    1200,    when   the   remaining  population  became   so   mixed  with   the  Hohokam  in 
southern  Arizona  and   the  Anasazi   in  east-central  Arizona  and  western  New  Mex- 
ico  that   they   could  no   longer  be  identified  as   a   separate   culture   group. 

The   early  Mogollon   are   distinguished   from  the    Cochise   Culture  by   the 
presence   of  pottery   and  practice   of   agriculture.      Although   agriculture  be- 
came increasingly   important,    gathering   of  wild  plant    foods    and   the  hunting 
of  small   game   remained  crucial   to   their   subsistence.      Very   little   direct 
evidence    for   agriculture  has  been   reported.      The  bow  and  arrow   came   into    use 
at    the  beginning  of  Mogollon    times. 

The  primary  pottery   types  were   red-on-brown  and  black-on-white  painted 
wares   and  brown  plainwares. 

Villages  were    comprised   of   small    clusters    of  pit   houses   which  were    ap- 
parently not   arranged   according   to   any   formal  village  plan.      By   A.D.    1000 
surface,    rectangular,    contiguous   masonry  wall   rooms    appeared,    although  pit 
houses   continued   to  be  used    (Martin  and  Plog   1973). 
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FIGURE  6 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  MOGOLLON 


from  Polly  Schaafsma  1980,  P.  182 


(Courtesy  of  the  School  of  American  Research) 
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The  rock  art  most  readily  attributable  to  the  Mogollon  in  the  Safford 
District  are  pictographs,  best  described  by  Polly  Schaafsma  (1980)  as  Mogol- 
lon Red.   She  describes  this  style  as  "common"  in  the  San  Francisco  drainage 
and  along  the  Gila  and  its  tributaries.   It  is  also  apparently  common  in  the 
Safford  District  in  the  Pelloncillo  Mountains,  and  in  the  Gila  Mountains  north 
of  the  Safford  Valley  (see  next  chapter) .   The  sites  in  the  Safford  District 
generally  conform  to  the  norm  described  by  Schaafsma  (1980  p.  190)  as  being 
small  and  limited  to  a  single  cliff  overhang,  associated  with  a  short-term  oc- 
cupation.  The  paintings  themselves  consist  of  small  individual  elements  in  red. 
Most  frequently  depicted  are  human  stick  figures,  wavy  lines  or  zigzags,  simple 
concentric  circles,  humans  with  thickened  torsos  often  vaguely  triangular,  sin- 
gle pole  ladders  and  bird  tracks.   Less  frequent  are  ovals,  sunbursts,  dot  mo- 
tifs, parallel  zigzags  and  series  of  short  lines.   Rarely  depicted  are  birds, 
fish  and  animals.   These  elements  are  small  and  scattered  randomly  on  the  rock 
surface.   "Each  design  seems  to  have  been  conceived  as  a  separate  entity,  and 
its  isolated  effect  is  often  heightened  by  broken  rock  surfaces".   (Schaafsma 
1980  p.  190).   Superimposition  is  very  rare. 

Mogollon  Red  rock  art  painting  is  well  represented  in  the  Safford  Dis- 
trict and,  most  significantly,  sometimes  occurs  with  other  later  or  earlier 
rock  art  (see  next  chapter) .   The  somewhat  arbitrary  inception  date  of  300 
A.D.  is  an  educated  guess  and  as  Schaafsma  herself  states  (1980  p.  191),  it 
is  likely  that  the  Mogollon  Red  Style  is  derived  from  the  more  complex  Chi- 
huahua Polychrome  Style  (attributed  to  the  Cochise  in  Safford  District)  and 
therefore,  dates  from  early  in  the  Mogollon  sequence.   The  Mogollon  Red  tra- 
dition is  an  enduring  one,  however,  and  persisted  into  the  Jornada  Style 
phase,  which  is  late  Mogollon  (after  A.D. 1050). 

The  Jornada  Style  is  the  later  manifestation  of  Desert  Mogollon  in  the 
east  (Jornada  branch  of  the  Mogollon)  and  is  what  Bilbo  (1982)  refers  to  as 
later  Desert  Mogollon  or  Agriculturalist  Art.   The  style  includes  classic  de- 
signs such  as  masks,  blanket  designs,  Kachina  figures,  rain  altars,  and  de- 
tailed human  and  animal  figures.   There  are  no  known  Jornada-Style  derived 
sites  on  BLM  land  in  the  Safford  District.   There  may  be  one  on  state  land 
in  the  District,  and  it  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Mogollon  or  as  Bilbo  puts  it,  Agriculturalist,  rock  art  is  a  much 
less  homogeneous  expression  than  the  earlier  Archaic  art  and  clearly  region- 
al manifestations  are  apparent.   Schaafsma  divides  her  discussion  of  Mogol- 
lon rock  art  into  two  descriptive  regions:   The  Mountain  Mogollon,  which 
includes  the  San  Simon  Branch,  and  the  Desert  Mogollon  which  includes  the 
Mimbres,  and  Jornada  regions  (see  Figure  5).   It  would  be  extremely  signif- 
icant if  the  Safford  District  proved  to  be  as  devoid  of  classic  period  Jor- 
nada Style  (Mimbres  influenced)  rock  art  as  it  appears  to  be,  especially 
in  light  of  the  very  clear  affinities  between  the  rock  art  in  the  Safford 
District  from  the  later  hunter-gatherer  period  (Cochise)  and  the  contempo- 
raneous Archaic  rock  art  produced  in  the  Joranda  region  as  described  by  Bilbo 
(1982). 
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Bilbo   does   not   differentiate  between  Mogollon  petroglyph   and  pictograph 
rock  art   styles   and  apparently  in   the   Jornada   region   there   is   little   reason 
to   do   so   since    the   Jornada  Style,    which  Bilbo    lumps    into    "Desert  Mogollon",    is 
so  homogeneous    and  easily   identified. 

Polly  Schaafsma  does   differentiate  between  Mogollon  petroglyphs   and  pic- 
tographs,    and  as   discussed,    the  Mogollon  Red  pictograph   style   is  well   repre- 
sented in   the  Safford  District.      She  identifies   a  petroglyph   style   and   calls 
it   Reserve  Petroglyph  Style.      Located  well   outside   of   the    CRMP   area  north   of 
the  Tularosa  River    (see   Figure   6) ,    the   art    does  bear   some   similarity    to    some 
petroglyphs   in  the  Safford  District.      But   there   is   enough  variation   from  what 
Schaafsma   describes    to  propose    that    the  petroglyphs   in   the   Safford  District 
are   a   local  variation   of   this   style   or  is   something  very   different,   possibly 
with  Hohokam  influences.      The   Mogollon/Hohokam  period  petroglyph   rock  art   is 
one   of    the   least    clearly   defined  periods   in   the   Safford  District. 

The   characteristics   of  Schaafma's   Reserve  Petroglyph  Style   that   are   sim- 
ilar  to   those  in   the  Safford  District   are   the   depictions    of   lizards   and  stick- 
figure   anthromorphs  with   legs  pointing   up    rather  than   down,    and  animal   tracks, 
particularly  bear   tracks.      These   specific   elements    are   very  sparsely  repre- 
sented in   the  petroglyphs   in   the  Safford  District,    and  assignment   of   a  par- 
ticular style   or   cultural  affiliation  must  wait    for   further   analysis    and   in- 
depth   comparisons  with  non-federal  sites   and  as  yet   undiscovered  BLM  sites. 
At   this   time   there   is   very   little   indication   that   the   rock  art   in   the   Safford 
District  has   significant   affinities   to   a  Reserve  Petroglyph-like   style,   which 
Schaafsma   feels   represents   a  gradual  shift   in  emphasis   to   more   Anasazi-like 
characteristics  by  the  Mogollon  people   closest   to   the   Anasazi,    and  it   is   safe 
to   say   that   the   Anasazi   influence   is   extremely  watered   down  in   the   Safford 
District,    if  present   at   all. 

Hohokam  300   B.C.    -  A.D.    1450 

The  Hohokam  heartland   is    the   Salt   River   Valley    in   the   vicinity    of  Phoenix. 
Intensive  habitation   also   occurred   on   the    Verde,    Agua   Fria,    Lower   San  Pedro, 
Santa   Cruz,    and  Middle   Gila   River  Valleys.      The    origin    of    the   Hohokam  is    un- 
certain.     Haury    (1976)   believes   they  were   Mesoamerican  immigrants   who   entered 
the  area   at   about    300   B.C.      Others  believe    they   developed    from  the    local   Co- 
chise  Culture. 

The  Hohokam  lived   in  permanent  habitation   sites  with   a   dispersed   ran- 
cheria   settlement  pattern    (scattered   single-unit    dwellings) .      Houses    consist- 
ed of  shallow  semisubterranean  pithouses  with  wattle   and   daub   or   jacal    (mud 
over  branches)    construction.      Platform  mounds,    ball    courts,    and   trash  mounds 
were  present.      The   dead  were    cremated   and   remains   placed   in   shallow  pits    (or 
cremated  in   the  pit)   with  pottery  vessels    and   sometimes   other  items    accompany- 
ing  the   skeletal   remains    and  ashes. 

The  primary  pottery  was   Gila   Plain   and  various    red-on-buff  painted  wares. 
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The   occupants   of  the   large   river  valleys  practiced  irrigation   agriculture 
with   gathering  of  wild  plant    foods   and  hunting   of   small   game   supplementing  their 
diet.      Villages  situated  along   tributaries   or  areas   inappropriate   for  irrigation 
relied  on   floodplain   agriculture,    dryland   farming   on   the   terraces   and   foothills 
(cleared   fields    containing   rock  piles,    check  dams,    and   terracing) ,    collecting 
of  wild  plant    foods,    and  some   hunting   of   small   game  with    the  bow  and   arrow. 

Major   changes   and   growth   occurred   during    the    Colonial   and   Sedentary  periods 
(A.D.    550-1100).      The  population  was    growing;    settlement  was   expanding  into   all 
the  major   river  valleys   in  southern  Arizona,    including   the   Safford  and  Lower 
San  Pedro  River  valleys. 

Developments   during  this  period  included   the   introduction   of  ball   courts 
from  Mexico   at  about   500   A.D.    and   the   first  platform  mounds.      These  mounds  were 
plastered,   probably  served   a   ceremonial   function,    and  were   similar   to   mounds 
common  in  Mexico.      The  craft   arts    flourished  with   the   production   of  jewelry, 
figures,    textiles,    copper  bells,    mosaics,    stone   mirrors,    and  other   items.      Many 
of   these  items    came   from  Mexico   and  others  were   the   result   of   Mexican   influence. 

By   the  Sedentary  Period    (A.D.    900-1150)    villages  were   quite    large,    their 
trash  mounds  had  become   large,    and  many  areas   along   the   Salt   and  Gila  Rivers 
were   densely  inhabited.      Hohokam  society  had  become   rather  sophisticated  and 
political   leaders   may  have   governed  several  villages   in  order   to   construct   and 
maintain  extensive   irrigation  systems. 

The   Classic  Period    (A.D.    1100-1450)    saw  a   decrease   in  population   and  expan- 
sion  and  a  depression   in   the  material  culture.      The  pithouse  was    replaced  by 
rectangular   adobe  surface   houses.      Some  were    closely   grouped   and   surrounded  by 
a  wall    (compounds).      The  platform  mounds   became  massive.      A  few   "Big  Houses" 
appeared,    such  as   the   one   at   Casa   Grande.      Red-on-buff  pottery  became    less    com- 
mon  and  was   replaced  in  part  by  a     polished   red  pottery.      Inhumation  was  now 
practiced   along  with   the  earlier   custom  of   cremation.      Contact  with   and   influ- 
ence   on   other   cultures    declined   until'  about   A.D.    1300   when   a   small   revival   oc- 
cured. 

These   Classic  Period   changes   in   architecture,    pottery,    and  burial  prac- 
tices may  have  been   the    result    of   Salado   influence   or   settlement,    or  were   the 
result   of  internal  evolution   in  Hohokam  society    (Westfall  and  others    1979, 
Teague    1974) . 

In   the  Safford   and  Lower   San  Pedro   Valleys,    villages   are    located   on    the 
floodplain  edge   or  on   the    first    terrace,     (where    terraces   exist)    and   later  vil- 
lages  are   quite    large.      Floodplain    farming   and   dryland    farming   likely    occurred. 

The  majority  of  Hohokam  rock  art  is  in  the  petroglyph  form  and  is  an  ex- 
tremely homogeneous  unambiguous  complex.  Polly  Schaafsma  refers  to  it  as  the 
Gila  Petroglyph  Style.      This   style    involves  both    abstract    and   representational 
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elements,  often  together  on  boulders  or  fractured  rock  surfaces  in  a  seeming- 
ly random  manner.   Technical  quality  varies  from  poorly  defined  to  extremely 
well  executed  curved  spirals  on  carefully  selected  boulders.   Life  forms 
include  a  variety  of  human  figures,  large  game  animals,  and  perhaps  dogs, 
turtles,  lizards,  snakes,  birds  and  insects.   Bows  and  animal  tracks  oc- 
casionally occur.   Abstract  elements  are  primarily  curvilinear  including  wavy 
lines,  meanders,  mazes,  and  "everywhere  there  are  circle  designs,  small  sin- 
gle circles,  circles  joined  by  lines,  circle  clusters,  figure  eights,  circles 
with  central  dots,  sunbursts,  and  concentric  circles."   (Schaafsma  1980, 
p.  88).   Spirals  are  considered  a  hallmark  of  Hohokam  rock  art.   Schaafsma 
recognizes  some  regional  variation  such  as  in  the  Tucson  region  where  an  em- 
phasis on  abstract  designs  is  apparent,  but  overall,  this  Gila  Petroglyph 
style  is  remarkably  consistent. 

Although  pictographs  are  not  discussed  in  the  literature,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  some  of  the  petroglyphs  were  painted  and  it  has  been  proposed  that 
this  over  painting  was  done  at  a  later  time  by  perhaps  Pimans,  in  reverence 
for  their  predecessors.   There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  conclude  that  paint- 
ed petrogyphs  wasn't  an  art-form  in  itself,  and  it  does  occur,  although  rare- 
ly, in  the  Safford  District. 

Some  Safford  District  petroglyph  sites,  found  on  terraces  overlooking  the 
Gila  River,  have  striking  similarities  to  the  Gila  Petroglyph  Style,  such  as 
the  curvilinear  elements  (see  next  chapter) .   So  marked  is  this  similarity, 
that  it  is  tempting  to  assign  these  sites  to  the  Hohokam,  based  on  the  rock 
art.   Unfortunately,  there  are  no  other  artifacts  to  substantiate  this  theory 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  conclusively  refutes  it,  since  there  are  Hoho- 
kam village  sites  in  the  area,  if  not  in  direct  association  with  the  rock  art. 
The  rock  art  is  basically  an  isolated  phenomena,  although  some  sites  are  as- 
sociated with  agricultural  rock  piles. 

Salado  1100  A.D.  -  1450  A.D. 

Much  debate  surrounds  the  whole  realm  of  the  Salado.   Numerous  questions 
and  theories  have  arisen  on  their  origin,  distribution,  influence,  dates,  and 
even  on  what  the  definition  of  Salado  is.   As  a  result,  the  presence  of  Salado- 
type  remains  in  archaeological  sites  can  generally  be  explained  only  as  being 
either  the  result  of  occupation,  influence,  or  trade,  or  some  combination  of 
these  processes.   In  some  cases,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  Salado-type  traits 
in  Classic  period  Hohokam  sites,  the  traits  could  be  assigned  to  either  the 
Salado  or  the  Hohokam,  depending  on  the  researcher's  theoretical  orientation. 

The  Salado  appeared  as  a  distinct  entity  by  A.D.  1100  in  the  mountainous 
country  north  of  the  middle  Salt  River  Valley.   By  A.D.  1300,  characteristic 
Salado  stylistic  traits  had  appeared  in  widespread  areas  of  the  Southwest,  es- 
pecially their  polychrome  pottery  (Pinto,  Tonto  and  Gila  Polychrome)  with  red, 
black  and  white  designs. 
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Salado  villages  occur  throughout  the  CRMP  area  on  ridges  boarding  major 
waterways  above  the  lower  terraces  which  were  favored  by  the  Hohokam  and 
Mogollon  (Hammack  1971).   Salado  architecture  and  subsistence  were  similar 
to  that  of  the  Classic  Hohokam. 

E.  Haury  (1936)  has  described  Salado  rock  art  from  the  14th  century 
cliff  dwellings  of  the  Sierra  Ancha  north  of  Roosevelt  Lake  in  south-central 
Arizona.   These  are  paintings  in  white,  red,  green,  yellow,  brown  and  black, 
commonly  on  a  white  background.   The  motifs  involved  are  handprints,  abstract 
textile  designs,  large  circular  designs  and  "conventionalized  life  forms" 
(Schaafsma  1980  p.  162) . 

There  are  no  obvious  correlations  between  this  Salado  rock  art  as  de- 
scribed and  the  known  rock  art  in  the  Safford  District,  but  consultation  with 
Dr.  E.  Haury  should  be  considered  since  there  are  so  many  Salado  habitation 
sites  in  the  District. 

Sobaipuri 

The  period   from  about  A.D.    1450,    when   the  evidence    for   Salado   occupation 
of   the  southern  Arizona  area  ends,    to   the   time   of   Spanish   Conquest    (first   en- 
counter -   1540)    is   a  "dark  age".      The  only   culture  known   to   occupy   the   area 
were   the  Sobaipuri,    a  Piman   group    that   inhabited   the   San  Pedro   River  valley 
and  portions    of    the   Santa   Cruz   Valley   and  Middle    Gila  River   Valley   northwest 
of  Tucson.      The   Sobaipuri  were  primarily  agriculturalists.      They  lived  in 
communities   located  on  mesas,    or   ridge   tops,    often   on  bluffs   overlooking   the 
river.      The   adjacent   floodplains   were   apparently   farmed  by   floodplain   or  ir- 
rigation techniques.      Sometime  between   1450-1692  A.D.    they   constructed 
single-unit   jacal  summer  huts   near   the   fields   and   lived  in   the  villages   in 
winter    (DiPeso    1953) . 

The  Sobaipuri  are  not   known   to   have  been  producers    of   any    rock  art. 
Apache   1500  A.D. -Present 


The   Apache   are  members   of   the   Athabaskan    language    stock  who   migrated 
south   out  of  western   Canada,    arriving   in   the   southwest   at   about   A.D.    1500. 

They  moved   throughout   their • territory   on   a  seasonal  basis    following   the 
wild  plant    foods   as   they  became    ready   for  harvesting.      Those   that    farmed 
planted   their   crops   in  May,    watched    the   crops    until   early   July,    then  moved 
to    gathering   camps,    leaving    the   old  people    to    tend   the    farms.      They  moved 
from  camp    to    camp    until   September   or   October  when    they   returned   to    the    farm 
camps    to  harvest    and  store    the   crops.      Gathering  was    continued   until    the    end 
of  November   and   from  then   until   April,    hunting   and   raiding  were    the   dominant 
economic   activities. 

The   Apache  who   occupied   southern   Arizona  were    of    the  Western   Apache    Tribe 
and   Chiricahua  Tribe.      These    tribes  were    further  subdivided   into   bands.      The 
bands   occuping   the    CRMP   area  were    the   Chiricahua    Central   Band,    and   the  White 
Mountain  Band   and  Aravaipa  Band   of    the  Western   Apache    Tribe. 
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The   material   culture   of   the  Apache   consisted  of   dome-shaped,   brush-covered 
dwellings,    a  small  amount   of  pottery,    and   clothes   and  blankets   made    from  skins. 
Neither   cotton  nor  wool  were  woven.      Basketry  was   very   important,    and   food  was 
often  stored  in  olla-shaped  baskets    in   caves   or  in   dwellings    (Goodwin   1935) . 

The   Apache   are  known  rock  artists  who,    along  with   the  Navajo,    are    felt  by 
some    (Schaafsma   1980  p.    301)    to  have  borrowed   considerably   from  the  protohis- 
toric   and  historic  pueblo   dwellers  with  whom  they  had   a  trade/raid   relation- 
ship.     Included  in  this  borrowing   is   ideology   and  art.      The  hourglass   symbol 
for  instance  is    represented  from  the   Guadalupe  Mountains    in  southeast   New  Mex- 
ico  across    the   CRMP   area,    and  west   to   the   San  Pedro   River,    and  is   a   direct 
carryover   from  Pueblo  iconography    (Schaafsma   1980  p.    301   and   335).      This   sym- 
bol is   generally   regarded  by  experts    (Schaafsma   1980  p.    335    and   Vivian   and 
Schaafsma   1975   p.    76)    to   represent    Child-of-the-Water,    a  major   diety   of   the 
Western  Apache.      The   implication   from  the   literature   is   that   anytime   there   is 
a  geometric  hourglass   figure,    there   is   Apache   or  Navajo   rock   art,    and  of   course 
in   the    CRMP   area,    this  would  mean   Apache.       There    are    a  number   of   sites    in   the 
Safford  District  where   this   symbol  is  present,    but   often  with   other   rock  art 
dating  back  to   an  earlier  Mogollon   origin    (Mogollon   Red  pictograph  style)  . 
Of  particular  importance   is   a  site  where   the  hourglass  symbol   appears   with 
hourglass   anthromorphs,    figures   attributed   to   the    Cochise   or   at    least    Cochise- 
Mogollon   transition  on   a  stylistic  basis,    but   right  next   to   this   supposed 
Apache  symbol    (see  next   chapter). 

Other  motifs   important   in  Apache   rock  art   are   snakes,    circles    ("shields" 
said   to   represent   the   Twin  War  Gods) ,    and   anthromorphs  with   a  shield  or  sun- 
burst headdress  motif.      These  motifs    are   presumed   to  have  had  ceremonial   sig- 
nificance  and  the  sites   associated  with   these  panels   are  presumed   to  have  had 
a  shamanistic   function,    and  often  show  considerable   use    (Schaafsma  1980  p. 
341) .      A  well-known  Apache   ceremonial  site  of   undetermined   age   is    located 
west   of   the   San  Pedro   River  in   the   Safford  District,    and  is    discussed   in   de- 
tail  in  the  next   chapter.      Other  motifs    readily  identified  with   the   Apache 
are  horses    and/or   riders.      There   is    one   known  pictograph  site    in    the   Safford 
District   and   one  petroglyph   on  non- federal   land  with    this   motif. 

The  known  Apache   rock  art   sites   cited  in   the   literature    (Schaafsma  1980 
and  Bilbo    1982)    favor  pictographs  often   done   in  a  heavy  black  pigment.      Char- 
coal  line   drawings   and  polycrome  paintings   also   occur.      Based  on   this    criteria 
(heavy  black  pigment   and   charcoal),    and   the  presence   of   a  scorpion   image  which 
bears   some   resemblance   to    the   Apache  Bullroarer   diety    (God   of  Wind)    as    de- 
scribed by  Bilbo    (1982   Fig.    15)    there   is   evidence    for  at   least   one   more 
site   in   the   Safford  District    (see  next   chapter) .      Based   on   the   presence    of 
twin   circles    (representing   the   Twin  War  Gods)    there   may  be   additional  Apache 
rock  art   sites.      Bilbo    (1982)    notes    the   similarity   between  protohistoric 
Apache    rock  art    (p re-horse  motif)    and  Archaic    (Cochise)    rock   art    and   it   is 
very   likely    that   some  Apache    rock   art  will  be   very    difficult    to   different- 
iate,   just    as   many  Apache  habitation   or  peripheral   use   sites    are    difficult 
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to   identify.      Bilbo   differentiates  between  pre-European   contact   rock  art 
(proto-historic)    and  post  European   contact    (historic)   when  horse   and   riders 
begin   to   appear  in   the   rock  art. 

Historic  Period  1600-Present 

The  period   from  about   1600   to   1821  was   marked  by   Spanish  presence   in 
southern  Arizona.      Settlement  was   sparse,    taking   the    form  of  missions  with 
small   communities.      The   Apache    conducted  occasional   raids    on   the   missions 
and   limited  Spanish  and  later  Mexican  expansion.      The   Sobaipuri   remained 
along   the   San  Pedro  River  until   about   1760,    when   they  were    forced  out  by  the 
Apache. 

The  Mexican   Government  had  political   control  of   the   southwest    from  1821 
to   1848,   when   the  United  States   acquired   the   area  north   of   the   Gila  River  by 
the   Treaty   of   Guadalupe  Hidalgo.      The  present  boundary   south  of   the   Gila 
River  resulted  from  the   Gadsen  Purchase  of   1853,   but   the   United   States   did 
not   take   control  of   this  purchase   until   1856. 

Settlement  by  the  Mexicans   and  early  immigrants    of   the   United   States  was 
still   limited  because   of  Apache   raiding,    which   continued  until   the   1870' s 
when   settlement   of   the   region   steadily  increased. 

The   closing   three   decades  of   the   19th   century  saw   the  beginning  of  many 
ranches,    farms,    and  towns.      Many  of   these  were   started  by  early  Mormon  set- 
tlers who    first   colonized  the  area  in    the   1880' s   and  still  play   a  dominant 
role   in   the   area.      Mining  became   the  major  economic  enterprise   in  the  Winkel- 
man,    San  Manuel,   Morenci,    and  Bisbee   areas;    farming   and   ranching   dominated 
elsewhere. 

The   rock  art   of   the  historic  period  includes   Apache   rock   art   depicting 
horses   or  other  European   imports   according   to   Bilbo's   chronology    (1982).      By 
this   standard,    there   are   at   least   two   historic   rock  art   sites   in   the   District. 
One   is   on  New  Mexico   State   Land,    and   the   other   is   on   BLM  land   in   the   Pellon- 
cillos.      Other   rock  art  of  anglo-American   origin   is   scattered   throughout   the 
district   and  is   considered,    with   few  exceptions,    as    destructive   and  as  not 
being  art    (graffiti). 
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FIGURE    7 


PROPOSED  ROCK  ART   SEQUENCE   FOR  THE 
S AFFORD   DISTRICT 
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CULTURES    REPRESENTED   BY   ROCK  ART    IN   THE   DISTRICT 
CREDITED   WITH   ROCK   ART   BUT   NO      SITES    IN   THE   DISTRICT 
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CHAPTER  II 
MFP   OBJECTIVES 


The   following  management   objectives   or   goals  have  been  identified   from 
Management  Framework  Plans    (MFPs)    written    for  each  planning  unit    in   the   Dis- 
trict:     San  Simon    (1973),    Black  Hills    (1973),    Geronimo    (1973),    and  Winkelman 
(1980). 

1.  "Provide  interim  and   long-term  protection  and  preservation   of 
selected   cultural  resources   threatened  by   agents    of   deterioration" 

2.  "....develop   a  plan   for   the  interpretation,    restoration   and/or  pro- 
tection  of   significant   cultural   features" 

3.  "Conduct. .. studies   to   identify  and  evaluate   socio-cultural  values 
held  by  the  public  and  locate   and  evaluate   cultural  resource  proper- 
ties and   areas  possessing  socio-cultural  values" 

4.  "Allocate  select  sites  and  areas  to  scientific  use  and  initiate  spe- 
cial or  supplementary  studies   aimed   at   establishing   a   chronology" 

5.  "Allocate  select  sites  and  areas  to  scientific  use;  initiate  studies 
to  discover  select  site  types  and  to  determine  and  interpret  prehis- 
toric settlement  patterns" 

6.  "Prepare   criteria  and  procedures   for  the   recreational  use   and  devel- 
opment  of   cultural   resources. .. and  prepare   site   specific  protection 
objectives  and  procedures   as    requested  by   the   recreational  program" 

7.  Establish  a  cultural  resources  public   affairs  program. 

"A  public  information/education  program  would  inform  the   users   of 
the  public   land   on   the  history    (and  prehistory)    of    the   region   and 
provide   information   on    legal   sanctions    against    disturbing   cultural 
resources.      It  would   also   educate    the   people   on   the   need   for,    and 
value   of  historic    (and  prehistoric)    preservation,    and  enlist    their 
cooperation   and   assistance   in   this   endeavor." 

8.  "Evaluate   the   relative   effectiveness   and  efficiency  of   cultural 
resource  protection  measures" 

9.  "Conduct   inventories    to   identify   unique,    rare,    and   endangered   cul- 
tural resources,    and   to    determine  which   sites    should  be   allocated 
to   Conservation    for  Future   Use" 
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CHAPTER  III 
CRMP  OBJECTIVES 


The  objectives  or  goals  of  this  CRMP  have  been  derived  from  the  District 
MFPs,  the  Upper  Gila-San  Simon  Grazing  ES ,  BLM  Manual  8100  -  Cultural  Resource 
Management,  and  the  1982  rock  art  assessment.   The  objectives  are  clearly  tied 
to  the  Bureau's  system  of  cultural  resource  use  allocation  (see  Appendix  B) . 
Although  these  objectives  are  relatively  general,  the  actions  proposed  to  im- 
plement them  are  specific. 

Site  specific  needs  may  change,  thereby  creating  the  need  for  modifying 
the  site's  management  objectives  and  implementation  actions,  but  the  long- 
term  needs  and  goals  of  rock  art  management  throughout  the  District  should  re- 
main stable. 

The  CRMP  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  Preserve  a  Representative  Sample  of  Rock  Art  Sites 

The  rock  art  present  in  the  District  is  finite  in  quantity;   it  can- 
not be  duplicated  or  replaced  by  humans;  any  damage  to  the  resource 
and  consequent  deterioration  of  the  resource  is  permanent  and  irre- 
versible.  Rock  art  (especially  paintings)  and  associated  cultural 
remains  are  fragile  and  therefore  susceptible  to  damage.   The  exten- 
sive occurrence  of  vandalism  and  pot  hunting  in  the  District  in- 
creases the  potential  for  impacts  already  occurring  in  nature  (e.g. 
weathering,  spalling  of  cliff  faces) .   Implementation  of  this  objec- 
tive would  preserve  a  sample  of  this  rare  and  endangered  resource 
by  preventing  some  of  the  impacts  and  slowing  down  the  rate  of 
deterioration.   Values  held  by  the  public  (e.g.  present  and  future 
recreation;  scientific  research)  would  be  preserved. 

The  technology  does  not  exist  (or  it  still  involves  high  risk)  to 
complete  some  needed  preservation  measures,  e.g.  chemical  treatment 
of  stone  and  paint  to  prevent  spalling,  fading,  etc.   In  these  cases, 
interim  actions  will  be  taken,  e.g.  monitoring,  experimental  studies. 

Actions  required  to  implement  this  objective  may  include:  stabiliza- 
tion, fences  or  access  obstructions;  signs;  erosion  control;  fire 
prevention  and  control;  public  education;  monitoring;  non-disclosure 
of  site  location;  interpretation;  and  inventory. 

2 .  Preserve  a  Representative  Sample  of  Rock  Art  Data 

Sites  valued  most  for  their  potential  to  yield  archaeological  and 
scientific  data  would  undergo  data  recovery  to  acquire  and  preserve 
data  which  cannot  be  preserved  in  place.   Data  on  the  art  could  be 
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recovered   through  one   or   a  combination   of   the   following   techniques: 
standard  photography,    tracings,    to-scale   drawings,    photogrammetry , 
scale-rectified  drawings,    and  copies  produced  by   drawing  or  painting. 
Since  we   do  not  possess   the   expertise   to   select   the   most   appropriate 
or  most   cost-effective  recording   techniques,    the   candidate   sites 
should  be  evaluated  by  rock  art   recording  experts   who    can  recommend 
the  most    appropriate   and  most    cost-effective    techniques. 

Preservation  or  recovery   of   data   associated  with   the   rock  art,    such 
as   site  habitation   deposits,    may  also  be  necessary   to   interpret   or 
otherwise  use   the   recovered   rock  art   data. 

The    result   of  meeting   this    objective  would  be    the   establishment    of 
a   rock  art   data  bank   for   future   use. 

Actions  needed   to   implement   this   objective  may  include   recovery 
of   rock  art   data,    test  excavation,    salvage   and   curation. 

Identify   Sites  With   Socio-Cultural  Values   Held  by   the  Public,    and 
Manage   These  Sites   Accordingly 

Cultural  resources   are  managed   for   their   assigned  uses.      These   uses 
are  based  on   their  inherent   or  assigned  values.      In  addition   to    the 
scientific   and  recreational  values   discussed  elsewhere,    there   are 
other  values  held  by  the  public   -  individuals,    organizations,    and 
Indian   tribes.      These   values    are    defined   in  Appendix  B.      BLM  is   man- 
dated  to  manage   for  socio-cultural  values   but    they  have   not  yet  been 
identified.      The   objective  here   is   to   identify   socio-cultural  values 
associated  with   specific   rock   art    sites    (including   sites  presently 
unknown  by  BLM).      The   public  will  be   requested  by  various    means    to 
identify   rock  art   sites   they  value   and  will  be  asked   to   interpret 
known  art    to   reveal  values. 

Actions   needed   to   implement    this   objective   may    include    completing 
library  research,    ethnographic  studies   and  interviews;    consulting 
with  Native  Americans,    and  initiating   a  public  information  program 
to   request    assistance   in   identifying   and  protecting    these   values. 

Promote   Scientific  Use  of  Rock  Art 

The   archaeological   community   is    the  primary  user   group   of   cultural 
resources  on   the  public   lands   and  scientific   data  is    the   most   common 
value  assigned   to   the   District's   rock  art.      The  preservation  of   rock 
art   in  place   or   the  preservation  of    the   data   for   future   use   does  not 
meet    the  present  needs    of   the   archaeological   community    or  BLM   to    ob- 
tain  data  in  order   to  explain  past  human   events    or  manage    the   present 
physical   remains    of    these  events.      Archaeologists    and   others    involved 
in   rock   art    research  would  be   encouraged   to    study   select    rock   art 
sites   in  exchange    for   copies   of    their   research   reports.      The  knowl- 
ledge    gained  would  enable   BLM  to   more    adequately   evaluate    the   sig- 
nificance  of   specific  sites   and   rock  art    figures    and   assist    us   in 
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allocating  resource  use,  prioritizing  protection  needs  and  provid- 
ing better  management  to  these  and  related  resources.  Information 
needed   for  recreational  use  of   sites   could  also  be   obtained. 

Actions  needed  to   implement   this   objective   may   include   disseminating 
data  on   the  District's   rock  art,    initiating   a  public   awareness   pro- 
gram,   and  actively  encouraging   archaeologists    and   others    to   engage   in 
research  in   the  District. 

5 .        Develop   Sites   For  Recreational  Use 

A  number   of  individuals   and  organizations  have  expressed   a  need   for 
archaeological  recreation  sites   in   southeastern   Arizona.      The  only 
such  site   at  present   is   Fort   Bowie.      BLM  sites  with   recreational 
potential  are   rare   in   the  District   and   rock  art   sites   are   of   spe- 
cial interest   to  many  people.      This    type  of  public  use   is   a  valid 
and  beneficial  use  of   cultural   resources.      Benefits   to   be   derived 
include  providing  a  public   service;   educating   the  public  on   the  na- 
ture  and  value   of   cultural   resources;    and  providing   a  means   of   re- 
questing  the   assistance   of   the  public   in  protecting    these   values. 
The  primary   requirements   of   this   use   are    interpreting   the   selected 
site   as  well  as   other   rock  art   sites,    and  providing   adequate   site 
protection. 

Specific   actions  needed   to    implement    this   objective   may   include 
stabilization,    data   recovery,    erosion   control,    fire  prevention 
and   control,    fencing,    installing   access  obstructions   at   associated 
habitation  areas,    signing,    designation,    inventory,    interpretation, 
advertising,    patrolling,    and   development   of   facilities    (e.g.    trails, 
parking  areas) . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS    AND   AGENCIES 


1.  The  development  of  the  rock  art  site(s)  identified  for  recreational 
use  will  be  accomplished  through  coordination  with  the  Safford  Dis- 
trict's  Outdoor  Recreation  Program. 

2.  The  proposed  salvage   or   fencing   of  AZ-04-578(AR)   will  be  accom- 
plished  through   coordination  with   the  District's   Wilderness   Pro- 
gram  (see   Constraints,    next   section). 

3.  The   rock  art  sites  will  be  protected   from  fire   and  potentially   de- 
structive  actions   during   fire-fighting   activities   in   the   general 
area   through   cooperation  with   the   Safford  District's   Fire   Manage- 
ment Program. 

4.  The   development   and  dissemination   of   rock  art  brochures,    education- 
al programs   or  material  will  be   accomplished   through   the   coopera- 
tion  of   the  Public  Affairs  Program. 

5.  Contacts  with   the   ranchers  having   leases   on   land  with   rock  art   sites 
will  be  maintained   through  the    cooperation   of    the   District's    Range 
Management  Program. 

6.  Section   106   consultation  with   the   State  Historic  Preservation   Offi- 
cer will  be   required  prior   to   implementing   any   action  which   could 
affect   the   integrity   of   a   site. 

7.  Coordination  with   the   Arizona   State    Office   will  be  necessary    in 
Section  106   consultation. 

8.  Approval   from  the   State   Director  will  be   required   for   actions  hav- 
ing  the  potential   for  impacting  wilderness   values    in  Wilderness 
Study  Areas   or   designated  Wilderness   Areas. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONSTRAINTS 


Wilderness 

One  constraint  identified  in  the  development  of  the  specific  actions  re- 
commended to  carry  out  the  CRMP  objectives  is  the  need  for  an  Environmental 
Assessment  prior  to  fencing  or  excavating  the  site  (AZ-04-578(AR) ) ,  which  is 
in  a  Wilderness  Study  Area.   The  Draft  Wilderness  ES  does  not  recommend  that 
this  area  be  designated  as  Wilderness,  but  the  area  must  be  managed  as  if 
it  were  Wilderness  until  Congress  decides. 

"Cultural  resources,  in  most  instances,  will  be  subject  to  the  forces  of 
nature  in  the  same  manner  as  other  wilderness  resources.   Study  or  management 
will  not  normally  include  any  excavation,  stabilization,  or  interpretation  ac- 
tivities.  Salvage,  rehabilitation,  stabilization,  reconstruction,  and  restor- 
ation work  on  archaeological  and  historic  sites;  excavation;  and  intensive 
inventories  may  be  permitted  on  a  case-by-case  basis  where  the  project  will 
not  degrade  the  overall  wilderness  character  of  the  area  and  such  activity  is 
needed  to  preserve  the  particular  resource.   State  Director  approval  is  re- 
quired for  all  such  projects."    (BLM,  Sept.  1981) 

Visual  Resource  Management 

Potential  project  impacts  to  the  visual  resource  will  be  evaluated  during 
the  environmental  assessment  process  and  visual  intrusions  may  be  mitigated. 

Cultural  Resource  Management 

Impacts  to  cultural  resource  values  associated  with  rock  art  will  be 
mitigated  and  Section  106  consultation  will  be  completed  on  all  projects  hav- 
ing the  potential  to  disturb  significant  cultural  resource  values.   Consul- 
tation with  local  American  Indian  Tribes  will  be  completed,  as  appropriate. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Potential  impacts  to  federally  listed  endangered  plant  and  animal  spe- 
cies will  be  mitigated  and  Section  7  consultation  completed,  as  appropriate. 
Potential  impacts  will  be  identified  during  the  environmental  assessment 
process . 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PREVIOUS  ROCK  ART  RESEARCH 


INVENTORIES 


Locating  the  rock  art  in  the  Safford  District  has  not  been  a  result  of 
systematic  inventories.   Sites  are  located  fortuitously  during  project  clear- 
ance surveys  by  archaeologists,  or  are  reported  by  BLM  personnel  involved  in 
their  own  work  in  the  field,  or  infrequently  by  the  concerned  public  as  they 
discover  sites.   In  the  past,  the  data  recorded  was  often  only  site  location 
since  no  standard  rock  art  recording  procedure  existed. 

In  1974  LeVan  Martineau,  author  of  The  Rocks  Begin  To  Speak  (197  3) ,  con- 
ducted a  systematic  survey  of  every  known  rock  art  site  in  the  Safford  Dis- 
trict.  He  photographed  and  recorded  each  panel,  but  the  only  data  obtained 
by  the  Bureau  is  a  very  brief  summary  report  and  evaluation.   While  exceeding- 
ly valuable  for  relocating  the  various  sites,  the  data  on  hand  is  insufficient 
to  assign  cultural  affiliation  or  otherwise  evaluate  the  rock  art  he  examined. 
He  photographed  and  measured  nine  rock  art  sites  on  federal  land  and  complete 
copies  of  his  records  would  be  an  important  aid  for  further  evaluation.   In 
addition  to  the  nine  sites  on  BLM  land,  Martineau  visited  and  recorded  nine- 
teen on  non-federal  land  in  the-  Safford  District.   The  records  of  these  non- 
federal sites  would  be  particularly  valuable,  since  there  are  no  other  data 
on  them.   These  records  would  provide  a  broader  cultural  context  to  better 
evaluate,  interpret  and  manage  those  sites  under  BLM  jurisdiction. 


MALPAIS  HILL  INTERIM  MANAGEMENT 

Prior  to  1982  the  emphasis  in  rock  art  studies  and  management  was  on 
the  Malpais  Hill  Pictograph  Site  (AZ-04-155  (AR) )  in  the  San  Pedro  Valley. 
The  Apache  pictographs  were  photographed,  mapped,  reproduced  as  pastel 
paintings,  and  partially  interpreted  in  1975.   The  project  was  completed 
for  BLM  by  Polly  Schaafsma  and  Pat  Vivian  of  the  Arizona  State  Museum. 
The  pastels,  original  color  slides,  and  all  data  pertaining  to  the  site 
are  being  curated  by  the  Arizona  State  Museum.   Also  curated  is  a  full  set 
of  Cibachrome  prints  produced  by  BLM  from  the  color  slides. 

The  access  road  to  AZ-04-155 (AR)  was  blocked  and  the  site  was  enclosed 
by  a  chain  link  fence  in  1976  to  exclude  vandals  from  the  site.   The  site 
was  evaluated  in  1982  by  a  team  of  BLM  resource  specialists  to  evaluate  the 
deteriorating  cliff  face  and  identify  options  for  stopping  or  slowing  the 
deterioration.   Conservation  and  stabilization  experts  with  the  National 
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Park  Service  Western  Archaeological  and  Conservation  Center  in  Tucson  ex- 
amined the  site  later  that  year  and  recommended  data  curation  and  moisture 
control  actions.   These  actions  were  implemented  in  that  same  year.   (See 
BLM  Malpais  Hill  Pictograph  Site  curation  file) .   The  site  and  its  rock  art 
were  included  in  the  1982  rock  art  assessment,  as  described  below. 

CRMP  FIELD  ASSESSMENT 

A  district-wide  rock  art  assessment  survey  of  the  known  BLM  rock  art  sites 
was  conducted  in  1982  by  BLM  archaeologists.   The  intent  was  not  to  exhaustively 
record  each  site  in  detail,  but  to  relocate  known  rock  art  sites  and  to  record 
each  site  in  a  standardized  and  consistent  manner  in  order  to  provide  baseline 
data  for  the  CRMP.   The  emphasis  in  recording  was  for  management-related  data 
rather  than  descriptive  data.   A  copy  of  the  forms  used  to  record  all  locatable 
sites  is  enclosed  as  Appendix  A. 

Data  recorded  included:   number  of  panels,  number  of  figures,  position  of 
panels,  measurements  of  and  relative  distances  between  panels  and  figures  and 
distances  to  ground  from  the  bottom  and  top  of  each  panel.   Measurements  were 
made  whenever  possible,  and  estimated  whenever  panels /figures  were  out  of  reach. 
Discernible  figures  were  sketched  (not  to  scale)  and  a  panel  sketch  to  show  the 
figure's  relative  positions  was  also  made.   The  rock  art  was  photographed  with 
Ektachrome  film  (to  accommodate  for  low-light  conditions  in  rock  shelters)  and 
some  experimentation  with  colored  flash  diffusors  was  conducted  in  an  attempt  to 
heighten  certain  pigments.  -It  was  noted  that  a  blue  flash  diffusor  can  heighten 
the  contrast  between  faded  red  pigment  and  the  rock  face.   Otherwise  the  quality 
of  the  photography  was  sufficient  to  record  the  existence  of  the  rock  art,  but 
will  not  provide  a  quality  permanent  record.   Environmental  data  recorded  includ- 
ed physiographic  location,  rock  type  and  color,  distance  to  known  perennial  and 
intermittent  water  source,  associated  sites,  known  trails,  dominant  vegetation^ 
both  on  and  off  site,  and  specific  location  (overhang,  cliff,  etc.).   In  addition, 
condition  and  possible  sources  of  deterioration  were  noted.   Cultural  affiliation 
and  function  were  both  indiscernible  in  most  cases. 

This  assessment  was  conducted  by  two  archaeologists  who  worked  together  for 
the  first  ten  days  to  ensure  as  much  consistency  as  possible  in  the  data  record- 
ation.  Afterwards  the  crew  was  able  to  work  independently  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  possible.   Potential  sites  were  located  by  thoroughly  searching  all 
office  files  and  checking  ownership  status  with  BLM  plat  books.   Sites  determined 
to  be  on  BLM  land  were  then  grouped  by  geographic  area  to  plan  travel.   All  the 
rock  art  sites  except  two  were  accessible  by  4  X  4  vehicle  (dry  season  only)  and 
walking  less  than  1.5  kilometers.   Two  sites  required  a  longer  walk.   On  three 
sites  portions  of  panels  required  a  ladder  to  reach  them;  however,  ladders  were 
not  included  in  the  field  team's  equipment.   Two  areas  where  rock  art  potential 
seemed  high  in  relatively  inaccessible  areas  in  the  Gila  Mountains  were  explored 
by  helicopter  and  five  rock  shelters  and  one  lithic  scatter  were  discovered, 
but  they  did  not  have  rock  art. 
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ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 

On  March  19-21,  1983  during  the  spring  equinox,  the  CRMP  author  visited 
the  Petrified  Forest  to  consult  with  Ann  and  Robert  Preston  who  have  document- 
ed over  24  rock  art  sites  that  act  as  solar  markers.   The  intent  was  to  wit- 
ness the  spring  equinox  events  at  Petrified  Forest  and  to  be  trained  by  the 
Prestons  in  determining  the  archaeoastronony  potential  of  rock  art  sites.   A 
chart  on  which  a  potential  site's  position  is  plotted  relative  to  the  potential 
marker  was  obtained  and  techniques  to  plot  sites  on  this  solar  track  graph  were 
learned.  While  it  became  apparent  that  the  solar  marker/ si ghter  rock  art  sites 
at  the  Petrified  Forest  were  from  a  classic  Pueblo  occupation  (900-1300  A.D.) 
and  bore  little  resemblence  in  content  to  the  majority  of  the  rock  art  sites 
in  the  Safford  District,  it  also  became  apparent  that  some  of  our  rock  art  has 
the  potential  to  be  some  kind  of  environmental  marker  (rather  than  as  strictly 
a  cultural  statement).   Several  sites  in  the  Safford  District  have  been  tenta- 
tively identified  for  further  testing  to  check  on  their  potential  as  solar 
event  markers.   It  would  be  extremely  significant  if  solar  event  rock  art  did 
exist  in  the  Safford  District. 

CRMP  PREPARATION 

The  Safford  District  staff  has  completed  a  thorough  literature  search  for 
references  on  rock  art  in  the  southwest  and  has  received  oral  and  written  in- 
put from  specialists  involved  in  rock  art.   This  has  proved  to  be  extremely 
valuable  in  evaluating  sites  for  cultural  origin,  possible  site  function,  spe- 
cific site  protection  and  recordation  methods,  and  general  management  direc- 
tion. 

Cultural  affiliations  tentatively  assigned  in  this  report  are  based  on 
reference  to  several  rock  art  experts,  notably  Polly  Schaafsma  (Indian  Rock 
Art  in  the  Southwest,  1980)  and  Mike  Bilbo  ("A  Proposed  Rock  Art  Chronology 
for  the  Jornada  Region",  1982.   See  Figure  7) 
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CHAPTER  VII 
ROCK  ART   IN   THE    S AFFORD   DISTRICT 


The  known   rock  art   sites   in   the   Safford   District   are   plotted  on    the   map 
in  Figure   8.      Sites   on  both  BLM-owned   land  and  private   and   state    land   are  plot- 
ted to  provide  as  complete   a  picture   as  possible  of   the   density   of 'rock  art 
relative   to    terrain   and   to   provide   a  more   accurate   ratio   between  petroglyph 
and  pictograph  sites.      Forty-seven   rock  art   sites   are   known   to   exist    in   the 
Safford  District.      Of   the  47   sites,    26    sites   are  pictographs    and   21   are   petro- 
glyphs.      The   difference   in   frequency   of   occurrence   of   the   two    types   of   art   is 
insignificant.      What   is   significant   is    that,    had   this    analysis   been    confined 
to   BLM-owned  sites,    a  significant   but   artificial   difference   in   relative  occur- 
rence  would  have  been  apparent,    since   on   BLM  land   there    are    18  known   rock   art 
sites,    of  which  12,    or  61%   are  pictographs.      Polly   Schaafsma    (1980  p.    32)    re- 
lates  the"  technique   or   type   of   rock  art   to   environmental   concerns    rather   than 
on   a   discernible   cultural  preference    for  one    technique   over   another.      In   other 

words,    "Petroglyphs   dominate,    for  example,    in  parts   of   southern   Arizona 

where  open  talus  slopes  strewn  with  patina-blackened  boulders  are  a  major  land- 
scape feature.  On  the  other  hand,  shallow  caves  and  overhangs  in  light-colored 
rock  were   selected   for   rock  painting"    (1980  p.    32). 

The   Safford   District   is   not    characterized  by   "patina-blackened   talus 
slopes"   and  it  would  be  expected   that  pictograph   sites   would  predominate,    and 
it   does   for   the   Cochise  and  Mogollon   sites.      Of    the    10    Cochise    or   Mogollon 
rock  art  sites   on  BLM  land  in   the  District,    only  one   also  has  petroglyphs.      It 
is   unknown   for   this   site  how  or   if   the  petroglyphs    relate    to    the  pictographs. 
See   discussion   for  AZ-04-70(AR) . 


PICTOGRAPH   SITES 

The  paint   in   the  known  pictograph  sites   in   the   Safford   District  was    ap- 
plied by  brush  or  by  fingertip.      Some  of   the   amorphous  blobs   and  splotches 
visible    today  may  have  been  accidental   or   the   result   of  brush   cleaning.      There 
are   no   obvious   examples   of   stencilled    (negative)    painting  in   the   Safford   Dis- 
trict.     There   are   some   examples   of   dry   line    drawing  where   charcoal,    for   in- 
stance,   is   applied   directly   onto    the    rock  surface. 

In   the  paintings,    the  most    common  pigment   is    a  burnt-orange    and   a   dark- 
er  red.      Less   common   are  black  paintings,    red   and  black  polychromes,    black 
and  white   polychromes,    and  white,    turquoise,    green   and   red  polychromes.      Ac- 
cording  to  Polly  Schaafsma    (1980  p.    26),    the  pigments    derive    from   clay  and 
minerals   ground  into   a  powder   and  mixed  with   a  binder.      Hematite    (red   iron 
oxide)    is   the  source   of   the   red   and  orange  paint.      Tar  may  be    the   source    of 
the  black  Apache  paintings    (Martineau,    BLM  survey  file) ,   but   charcoal   or  an- 
other source   of   carbon   could   also  have   been   used.      Clays,    silica,    gypsum, 
chalk  or   calcium  carbonate   are  possible  sources   of  white   pigment,    and   ground 
turquoise  may  be   the   source    for   the   turquoise   paint.      Less    is  known   about   the 
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binding  agents   used,   but  ethnographic  studies   indicate    that   saliva,    seed  oil, 
yucca  juice,    egg  white,    water,   white  bean  meal,    and  pinon   gum  may  have  been 
used   (Schaafsma  1980  p.    26). 

All   the  pictograph  sites   occur   under  cliff   overhangs    or   in   shallow 
caves   and  are   typically   associated  with   other  artifacts    or   signs    of  prehis- 
toric  occupation.      Of   the   14  pictograph   sites   on  non-BLM  land   in   the   Safford 
District,    only  one   is   recorded  as  not   associated  with   other  signs   of  prehis- 
toric  use   such   as   stone   tools,   pot   sherds   or   ground   stone,    and   it   is    likely 
that    this   exception   reflects    a   lack  of   data   rather   than  on-site    conditions. 
Of   the   12  known  pictograph  sites   on  BLM  land   six  are   a   component    of   a  pre- 
historic occupation  site   and   five  are   associated  with   other  artifacts,    in- 
dicating  that   the   rock  art   is    at   least   part   of   a   multi-component   site. 
AZ-04-286    (AR) ,    the   only  pictograph   site    recorded  not   in   association  with 
other  artifacts    on  BLM  land,    was  not    relocated   during   the   assessment. 

All  but   two   of   all   the  pictograph  sites   in  the   Safford  District  were 
under  a   cliff   overhang,    offering   some  protection   from  weathering.      The   two 
exceptions    are   very   unusual  sites,    one   on  Bonita   Creek  and   one   on  Eagle 
Creek    (see   Figure   8) .      These  paintings    are   on   relatively  exposed   rock   faces 
and  vulnerable   to  weathering   and  both   are    thought    to  be   associated  with 
near-by   late  Mogollon  structural  remains.      Both   sites    are   on   state-owned 
land  and   therefore    are   not   a  management   concern   for   BLM,    although   complete 
recording   and  adequate   protection  by   the   State    is    strongly   recommended    (see 
next   chapter) . 

Pictographs    are   known   to   occur   in  sheltered   areas    (Shaafsma   1980  p.    33), 
but  not  necessarily  in  association  with  prehistoric  habitation.      Lack  of  on- 
site   signs   of  habitation   is    considered   to   imply   a   ceremonial   function    for 
the  rock  art    (Schaafsma  1980  p.    52)    and  it  is    therefore   significant   that  al- 
most  all   the   rock  painting   in   the   Safford  District   is    a   component   of   a  multi- 
functional  site.      It    is  not  known   of   course,    without   further   research,    whether 
or  not   the  evidence    for  habitation   is    contemporaneous   with   the    rock  art.      One 
pictograph  site,    the  Malpais   Hill  Apache   ceremonial  site    (Vivian   and   Schaafsma 
1975   p.    6),    is   associated  with   ceramics   and   lithics   of  probable  Hohokam  and 
Salado  origin    (earlier  occupations)    and  it   is  probable   that   the  majority   of 
non-art   related   artifacts   pre-date   the    rock  art.      The  Malpais   site  has  been 
studied  and   analyzed  more    than   any   rock  art   site   in   the   Safford  District,    and 
it   is  possible   that   the   associated   artifacts    and  evidence    for   occupation    (ashy 
soil,    etc.)    at   some   of   the  other  pictograph   sites   in   the   Safford   District   are 
also   non-contemporaneous   to    the   rock  art   itself. 

The   areas  where  pictographs   occur   in   the   Safford  District   are    (from  east 
to  west)    the  Pelloncillo   and  Whitlock  Mountains,    the   Gila  Mountains    (including 
the  Eagle    Creek  and  Bonita   Creek  sites),    the   Santa   Teresa  Mountains,    the   Ara- 
vaipa   rim  country,    and   the  Malpais  Hill   site  west   of   the   San  Pedro    River.      Most 
of   these   sites   are    considered   to    represent   variations   of  what   Schaafsma  calls 
the   Chihuahua  Polchrome    (1980  p.    49-55)   which   is    of   Cochise  origin   in   the   Saf- 
ford District  and  Mogollon  Red   rock  painting  which   is   of  Mogollon   origin    (1980 
p.    187-191) . 
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The  Jornada  Style,    also   described  by  Schaafsma    (1980  p.    196-242)    and  Bilbo- 
(1982  p.    6),    is   a  Mogollon   development   reflecting  possible   Mesoamerican  influ- 
ence  and  may  be   represented  by  a  single   site   in   the   District   on   Bonita    Creek 
which   is   on   state    land.      There   are   no  pictograph   sites   on   BLM-owned   land   in   the 
Safford  District  which   can  be   identified   as   representative    of   this   Jornada 
Style,    or  what  Bilbo   describes  as   Late  Agricultural    (1982   Rock  Art    Chronology 
Table).      There   are   several  Apache  pictograph   sites.    Malpais   Hill  is    the  most 
documented,    but   there   are   at   least    two   other  pictograph   sites   of   Apache   ori- 
gin:     AZ-04-69(AR)    and  AZ-04-952 (AR)    on   BLM  land.      Another,    AZ-04-286 (AR) , 
that  was  not   relocated  and   is  presumed   to  have  been   destroyed,    may   also  have 
been  Apache.      All   three  sites   are   in  black  paint   and  have   Apache-like  motifs 
(see   site-by-site   description   in   the   following   chapter) .      Two   other  multi- 
cultural  sites:    AZ- 040-002 (AR)    and  AZ-04-70(AR)    may  well  include   Apache   art. 
Also,    some   of   the  known  non-BLM  pictograph   sites  may  be   Apache,    but   the   data 
is   insufficient   for   assigning   cultural   affiliation. 


PETROGLYPH   SITES 

The  most   common  means   of   cutting   a   design  onto   a   rock   surface,    or  making 
a  petroglyph,   was  by  pecking.      This  was   often   done   by    direct  blows   of   a  ham- 
merstone   or  sometimes  with   a   chisel   in   conjunction  with   a  hammerstone,    which 
affords   more    control   and   finer  work.      Much   less    common   is    incised   rock   art 
where    the   design  is   scratched   onto    the   rock  surface,    sometimes   quite   deeply. 
Nearly  all  the  petroglyphs   in  the   Safford  District  were   applied  by   the  pecking 
technique.      Of  notable   exception   is    the   incised  and  painted   figures   at   one 
site    (AZ-04-372(AR). 

The  sites   occur  out   in   the   open   on   exposed  boulders   or   rock    faces,    often 
near  washes   and  very   rarely  in   direct   association  with   even   a   limited   occupa- 
tion or  even   other  artifacts   or   features   indicative    of  prehistoric   occupation. 
Of   the   20  known  petroglyph   sites    (both   on   and  off   BLM  land)    only   five    are   as- 
sociated with   other  artifacts.      AZ-04-372 (AR)    in   the   Gila   Mountains    is   also 
a  pictograph  site   and   the  habitation   may  have  been   concurrent   only  with   the 
pictographs . 

There   are   six  known  petroglyph  sites   on   BLM  land,    and   four  exhibit   Hoho- 
kam  rock  art   affinities.      Another    (AZ-04-203(AR)    is   in    the   Gila  Mountains   and 
is   the   sole  known  example   of   a  Jornada  Style  petroglyph   in   the   Safford  Dis- 
trict.     The   other  is   AZ-04-372 (AR) ,    already  mentioned.      Hohokam   rock   art   is 
known  mostly  by  petroglyphs,    and  Polly   Schaafsma   refers   to    the  Hohokam  rock 
art   style   as   the   Gila  Petroglyph   Style    (1980   p.    81).      The   data   on    the  known 
petroglyph  rock  art  sites  on  non-BLM  land  is    too   sparse   to   assign   cultural  or- 
igins  and  it   is  not  within   the   scope   of   the   CRMP    to   do   so,    but   as    far   as    the 
BLM-owned  petroglyph  sites   go,    it   is   apparent    that    the  preponderance   of  petro- 
glyph  rock  art   in   the   Safford  District   is   at   least   influenced  by   the  Hohokam. 
These  sites   on   BLM  land  occur  along   the   Gila   River  within   the   area  known   to 
have  Hohokam  village   sites. 
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It  is  not  clear  by  any  means  that  the  petroglyph  rock  art  throughout  the 
Safford  District  is  of  Hohokam  origin  or  influence,  as  the  data  is  not  com- 
plete enough,  especially  for  non-BLM  sites,  but  the  presence  of  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  petroglyphs  and  pictographs  is  at  least  partially  explained  by  the 
co-existence  of  both  Mo  go lion  and  Hohokam  cultures  in  the  Safford  District. 

There  are  at  least  three  petroglyph  sites  (on  non-BLM  land)  that  appear 
to  be  of  early  archaic  (Cochise)  origin.   Although  these  sites,  AZ-04-60,  157, 
and  235 (AR),  are  not  on  BLM,  their  unique  status  as  the  only  known  representa- 
tives of  early  petroglyph  rock  art  in  the  District  should  be  mentioned.   One 
site,  AZ-04-60(AR) ,  is  also  the  only  example  of  a  panel  of  petroglyphs  done 
by  incising. 

AZ-04-283(AR)  on  the  Gila  River  is  associated  with  several  large  rock 
piles  of  possible  agricultural  origin.   AZ-04-204  (AR)  on  private  land  is 
associated  with  prehistoric  gridded  gardens.   AZ-04-60 (AR)  is  an  extremely 
unusual  and  significant  habitation  site  with  rock  art  of  a  probable  early 
origin  (Cochise)  associated  with  later  period  surface  artifacts.   Another 
non-BLM  site  AZ-04-302(AR)  on  the  east  side  of  the  Pinaleno  Mountains  is 
recorded  as  having  Encinas  pot  sherds  (of  Mogollon  origin)  on  site. 

Several  of  the  other  petroglyph  sites  are  near  other  archaeological 
sites.   One  of  these  petroglyph  sites,  AZ-04-245 (AR) ,  was  interpreted  by 
Martineau  (BLM  report  197  2)  as  being  a  map  pointing  the  way  to  another  site 
upstream.   It  seems  possible  that  other  panels  near  sites  may  have  served  as 
what  Martineau  calls  locater  panels  (197  3  p.  19)  and  may  have  functioned  in 
conjunction  with  these  nearby  sites  or  features.   The  concept  of  locator  pan- 
els is  an  intriguing  one,  but  the  current  data  base  is  too  incomplete  to  ar- 
rive at  any  conclusions  regarding  the  function  these  petroglyph  sites  may  have 
served. 


SITE  DESCRIPTIONS 

This  section  is  a  brief  description  of  all  the  known  rock  art  sites  in 
the  Safford  District  on  BLM  land.   Five  sites  that  are  not  on  BLM  land  are 
also  mentioned  due  to  their  significance  in  establishing  a  rock  art  chronol- 
ogy for  the  Safford  District. 

Additional  sites  on  non-BLM  land  have  been  considered  only  to  provide 
a  context  in  which  to  analyze  BLM  sites,  and  are  not  specifically  referred 
to  in  this  section.   The  site  descriptions  that  follow  are  organized  by 
rock  art  type  (rock  painting/petroglyph) ,  cultural  chronology,  and  geo- 
graphic location.   Basically  this  includes  the  pictographs  in  cliff  over- 
hangs and  caves  by  the  Cochise,  Mogollon,  and  Apache  in  the  southern  Pelon- 
cillo  Mountains,  north  to  the  Ash  Peak  sites  and  one  in  the  northern  Pelon- 
cillos,  then  continuing  northwest  across  the  Gila  River  to  the  Gila  Mountain 
sites . 
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This  also  includes  the  sole  example  of  a  painted  petroglyph  on  BLM  land. 
Then  moving  southwest  across  the  San  Simon  Valley  there  is  a  pictograph  site 
in  the  Santa  Teresa  Mountains.   There  is  only  one  known  pictograph  site  on 
BLM  land  on  the  Aravaipa  rim,  and  it  has  not  been  recorded.   The  next  picto- 
graph site  is  the  Malpais  Hill  Apache  ceremonial  site  west  of  the  San  Pedro 
River. 

The  next  category  of  rock  art  to  be  discussed  will  be  the -four  Hohokam- 
influenced  petroglyph  sites  along  terraces  north  of  the  Gila  River  on  BLM 
land,  and  finally  the  single  mask  petroglyph  in  the  Gila  Mountains  which  is 
the  only  known  site  on  BLM  land  of  pueblo  art,  which  Schaafsma  (1980)  calls 
the  Jornada  style  and  Bilbo  (1982)  calls  Late  Agriculturalist  art.   The  sole 
example  of  petroglyph  occurring  with  pictographs  on  BLM  land  is  site  AZ-04- 
372(AR)  and  will  be  covered  in  the  pictograph  section. 

Inserted  here  will  be  a  brief  discussion  of  a  site  on  non-BLM  land,  the 
late  Mogollon  polychromes  on  Eagle  Creek,  north  of  the  Gila  River  (AZ-04-161 
(AR)  ,  which  represents  the  only  known  example  of  the  Jornada  style-influenced 
pictographs  in  the  Safford  District.   None  are  known  to  exist  on  BLM  land. 

Then  there  is  a  very  brief  discussion  of  four  petroglyph  sites  that  may 
include  Cochise  petroglyph  rock  art,  which  Schaafsma  (1980)  calls  Great  Basin 
Abstract.   There  are  no  known  petroglyph  sites  of  a  comparable  age  (Cochise) 
on  BLM  land.   The  four  non-BLM  sites  are  located  on  the  Aravaipa  rim  (AZ-04- 
60 (AR),  east  to  Bonita  Creek  (AZ-04-107 (AR) ,  further  east  to  Lop  Ear  Canyon 
(AZ-04-15  7(AR) ,  and  further  east  into  New  Mexico  to  Steeple  Rock  Canyon 
(AZ-04-235(AR) ,  which  is  a  multi-component  site  including  Apache  or  at  least 
historic  rock  art. 

The  first  sites  to  be  discussed  are  those  with  the  greatest  potential 
for  establishing  a  rock  art  chronology  for  the  Safford  District.   These  are 
multi -component  rock  art  sites  where  more  than  one  cultural  group  is  repre- 
sented by  the  art.   Throughout  this  section,  the  order  of  presentation  will 
follow  the  order  that  the  sites  are  listed  in  Figure  9. 
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AZ-04-002(AR)      San  Simon  RA 

Midway   Cave   is    located  in   the   southern  Peloncillo  Mountains,    on    the 
northern  side   of  Midway   Canyon   just  before    the    canyon    turns   north.      The   site 
is   oriented  southwest   and   affords   an  excellent   view   down  Midway   Canyon, 
southwest   to   the   Dos   Cabezas  Mountains.      An  intermittent   stream   flows   on- 
site   and   there   is   a  permanent   spring   one   mile   south.      It   is   very   likely   that 
closer  permanent  water   resources   existed   in    the   past   or   there   may  be   springs 
in   the   vicinity   that  have  not  yet  been   found. 

The   site   is   a   large   cliff  overhang   at   the  base   of   a   conglomerate    cliff. 
The   overhang  partially  shelters   an  area   approximately    150  meters    along   the 
rock   face  by   approximately    10  meters   wide   out   from  the   overhang.      A  tall,   nar- 
row cave   forms   an  alcove   in   the   overhang   area.      This    cave  has   a  bedrock   floor 
and   contains   no    cultural   remains   other   than   the  pictographs.      The   site    is    an 
extended-use  habitation   and  burial  site   of   undetermined   cultural  affiliation. 
Artifacts  noted  included  the  pictographs,    bedrock  mortars,    chipped  stone,    and 
human  bone.      The   site  was  noted  as    containing   "many   perishables,    coiled   grass 
baskets,    corn   cobs,    etc."    and  pottery   types  noted  were   "a   local  plainware   and 
an   unidentified  brown-on-gray  ware  which   is   probably   early."      (BLM  site    form, 
1973.)      Pottery   types  noted   in    1976  were   a  plain  brown  ware  with   mica   temper, 
a  smudged  brown  ware,    and   red-on-black  with   polished  exterior    (BLM  site    form, 
1976) .    ■ Due   to   the   consistent   and  repeated  vandalism  of   this  site   since   at 
least   the    1930's    (Tom  Allaire,    personal   communication),    the   true  nature   of 
the   cultural   remains    is   unknown   and  no    conclusions    regarding   the   cultural 
sequence    represented   at  Midway   Cave   is  possible  based  on   the  pottery   types. 
Today,    the   condition   of   the  habitation   is   poor,    but    the    depth   of   the   cultur- 
al  fill   evident   is   still   a  dramatic   testimony    to   the   extensive,    long-term 
use   this   site  had.      In    1976   an   8   foot  high   chain   link   fence   was    constructed, 
which  has    stopped   the  vandalism. 

The   rock  art  is  extensive  but   faded  and  difficult    to   detect.      Pictographs 
extend   for  an  estimated    145  meters   along   the   face   of   the   overhang  including 
the   cave   interior.      There   are   at   least    12  panels    (groups   of   art    figures).      Con- 
straints   during   the   1982   assessment  permitted   time   to    record    12  panels,   but 
there   are   at   least   three  more  panels.      Division   into   panels  was    to   aid   de- 
scription  only,    and   does  not   reflect   the   original  artist's   intentions.      This 
is   true    for  most   of   the  Mogollon  Red  sites,   which   are    characterized  by   small, 
seemingly   randomly  placed  elements   on   every   available   rock   surface.      There 
are   at   least    133   discernible   figures,    but,    again,    this   is    a  minimum  count, 
since   several  panels    to   the  northeast   of   those    recorded  were  not   recorded. 
The  pictographs   are   red,    orange,    black,    red   and  black  polychrome,    charcoal 
line   drawings,    and  white. 

The   cultural  sequence   represented  by   the   rock   art   is:      Cochise,    Mogollon, 
Apache,    and  nineteenth    century   Anglo.      The    styles    identified   are    Chihuahua 
Polychrome,    Mogollon   Red,    Apache  black  and   red  paintings,    Apache    (?)    charcoal 
line   drawings,    and  Anglo   charcoal  writing    (nineteenth   century). 

Small   fringed  elements,    dot   motifs,    amorphous    figures,    and  stick-like 
figures  may  be   archaic    (Chihuahua  Polychrome)    or  may  be  Mogollon   Red.      The 
manner  in  which  small   figures    (many  presently  barely   discernible)    are    scat- 
tered across    the  entire   site   is   a  Mogollon   Red   characteristic. 
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Other  apparently  Archaic    (Cochise)    elements    in   the    rock  art   at   Midway 
Cave  are  enigmatic  hourglass   anthromorphs    (human-like   figures) ,   which  form 
a   three-tier,    continuous    frieze   from  the   area  just 'to    the   northeast   of   the 
cave   opening   along   the  wall,    inside    the   cave,    and  extending   along   the    cave's 
back  wall.      Heavy  mineralization  has   either   obliterated   figures    on   the   south- 
west wall  of   the   cave,    or   they  never  existed.      These   anthromorphs   most    close- 
ly  resemble    those   described  by  Mike   Bilbo    from   the   Jornada   region   as    typical 
of   the  Desert  Abstract   style   from  the  Middle   -  Late   Archaic    (Cochise   in   the 
Safford  District):      "Hourglass-shaped  bodies;    faces   featureless;    heads    small 
or  absent   and  when  present  have   two   horns    or  possibly   feathers;    arms   and   legs 
usually   thin  and  short;    amorphous   penis   hanging  straight   between   legs;   hands 
and   feet   sometimes   shown"    (1982,   page    8) .      There   is  nothing  else    in    the   lit- 
erature  anywhere    that   comes   closer   to   describing   these  hourglass    figures   re- 
presented at  Midway   Cave   and  several   other   sites   in    the   Safford   District. 
However,    in   the   Safford  District,    including  Midway   Cave,    these    anthromorphs 
are  not   shown   attached   to   "projectile   points,   which   appear   to    grow  out   of 
arms   to   impale  bovines"    (ibid)    as   is    typical   in   the   Jornada   region.      Further- 
more,   one   of   the   anthromorphs    at   Midway   Cave   is   painted   in   a   thick,    white  pig- 
ment  and   shown  with   a  bow.      Another   figure   next    to    this    "white    archer"   is   an 
unfilled  hourglass    figure  with   a   tiny  "head"    and   tiny   "feet"    and  may  be   a  very 
stylized  anthromorph  or  a  geometric  form  which,    according   to   the   literature 
(Schaafsma   1980   and  Schaafsma   and  Vivian    1975)   would  make   this   particular   fig- 
ure  of   Apache   origin.      Bilbo,    in  particular,   has  noted   the   often   confusing 
affinities  between  Apache   and  Archaic   rock  art    (1982,    Appendix  I,    Page   4), 
and   this   instance   is   no   exception. 

There   is   other  art   on   the   site   that   is  very   likely   Apache,    so    the   notion 
that  both   the  "white   archer"    and  hourglass    figure    in   the   cave    are   also   Apache 
should  be   considered.      The   other  hourglass    anthromorphs    are   in   a   dark   red  pig- 
ment  and   faded   orange.      Other   Apache   rock  art  besides    that   already   discussed, 
is   a   red   geometric  hourglass   just    to   the   southwest   of    the   cave   entrance    and 
a  black  "scorpion"    figure   in   another  panel.      A  charcoal  quadruped   and  other 
charcoal   drawings  were   also   noted.      The   Anglo   "rock  art"    is    an   inscription 
in   charcoal  at   the  back  of    the   cave  which   reads,    "Cavitt    1886." 

The   significance   of   a   site  with   this    long   of   a   time   sequence    cannot  be 
overestimated.      If  expert   analysis    confirms   these  preliminary  statements    re- 
garding  the   sequence   represented,   Midway   Cave   and   the   canyon   area   could  help 
to   establish   the  prehistoric   settlement   patterns    and   a   cultural   chronology 
in   the  middle   San   Simon  Valley.      It   is  particularly   important    that    the    art 
be   thoroughly   recorded,    adhering   to    archival  quality    criteria,    since    it   is 
barely   discernible   in   some   cases,    and  impacts    from  weathering  and  mineral- 
ization are   impractical   to  prevent.      The  vandalism  so   evident    (until    con- 
struction  of   the    fence)    on   the   other   cultural   remains   is   not   an   obvious   agent 
of   deterioration   in  the    rock  art.      Mineralization   and   solar   fading  are   the 
biggest    threats    to    the   rock  art   at   Midway   Cave. 

Midway   Cave   is   allocated  primarily   for  Potential   Scientific   Use   and   Con- 
servation  for  Future   Use.      In   order   to   discover   safe   means    to    conserve    the 
rock  art   the   site   is   also   identified   for   Interim  Management   Use.      Limited 
Public  Use   is   also   planned. 
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AZ-04-69(AR)   -   San  Simon  RA 

This   site   is   a   large   lithic  scatter   and   three   small   cliff   overhangs    on 
Ash  Peak   in   the   northern  Peloncillos.      The   two   overhangs   containing   the    rock 
art   are   on   an   intermittent  wash.      An  overhang   containing   adobe  wall   remnants 
is   on   the  west   side   of   the  wash.      A  small   seep  was    reported   in    19  72    (BLM 
site    form  file),   which  was  not   apparent   during   the   1982    assessment,    but   sev- 
eral  slickrock  catchments    are   on   site'.      The   site   encompasses   an   area  esti- 
mated  as    10,000  square  meters. 

The    first   overhang  on   the  east   side   of   the  wash   is   small,    measuring   ap- 
proximately  six  meters  'across   and   four  meters   deep.      There    is  historical   trash 
including   a   fire   ring   under   the   overhang   and  numerous   Mogollon   Red  pictographs 
occur  on   the  ceiling,    which  is   two   meters   high.      The   art   occurs    in    two    areas 
directly  over  the  historic   fire   ring;   and  more   toward  the   ceiling   center.      At 
least   ten   separate  but   fugitive    figures   are   in   this    second  panel.      One    figure 
is   a   series   of    15   short  parallel   lines   and  another   appears    to   be   a  bird   in 
flight.      The    figures  are   extremely   faded.      There   is    recent    graffiti   in   charcoal 
on   the  back  wall  of   this   overhang.      There   are  no  prehistoric   artifacts    under 
the   overhang,    but   the   scatter  of   chipped   stone    is   spread  below  the   overhang   and 
continues   south   and  west.      The   chipped  stone    in   itself   is   not   culturally   diag- 
nostic and  there   is  no  pottery. 

The   other  overhang,   which  is    ten  meters   south,    has   nine   Apache   paintings 
in  a  thick  black  pigment  which  Martineau  has  proposed  as   tar    (BLM-Martineau 
file,    1972).      It   also    contains    four  charcoal   line   drawings.      The  motifs   are 
Apache,    including  a  horse   and   rider  and  what   appears   to   be   a  man   and   a  covered 
wagon.      There   are   no   artifacts   or  other   indications   of   use   such  as   ashy  soil 
under   this   overhang,    but    the   sparse   lithic   scatter  noted  below   the    first   over- 
hang with   the  Mogollon   Red   rock  art,    also    continues    south  past    this    overhang. 
There   is  no   evidence   to    link   the  overhang   on   the   other  side   of   the  wash    (west) 
with   the   adobe  walls  with   either  of   the   two    rock   art   sites,    other   than   the    fact 
all   three   shelters   are   linked  by   the   widespread   lithic   scatter.      The   Apache   art 
appears   to  be  in   good  condition  but   the   Mogollon   Red  art    is   very   dim.      Both 
need  to  be  thoroughly  recorded,    since  evidence   of  historic   trash  including 
expended  bullets   indicate   that   the   area   is  known   and  used.      The   site   has    little 
potential   for  documenting   the   cultural   sequence,    since    the   rock  art   is  not   ac- 
companied by  enough   other  artifacts    in-situ   to    relate    the    art    to    the   other   cul- 
tural remains,    nor   is   it   clear  how  or   if   the    two    shelters  with   rock   art    are 
related   to   each  other. 

This   site  has  been   allocated  primarily   for   Conservation   for   Future   Use. 
Socio-cultural  Use  may  also   be   designated  if   socio-cultural  values   are   identi- 
fied by   the  Apache. 

AZ-04-70(AR)    -    Gila  RA 

This  site  is  a  cliff  overhang  and  artifact  scatter  on  the  north  wall  of 
Yellowstone  Canyon  in  the  northern  Peloncillo  Mountains.   The  overhang  faces  • 
southwest  and  is  approximately  30  meters  east  of  a  bedrock  wash  and  an  area 
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of  bedrock  mortars.   The  overhang  and  associated  artifact  scatter  covers  an 
area  approximately  25  meters  long  by  10  meters  deep.   Approximately  30  meters 
south,  in  the  same  canyon  wall,  is  another  overhang  (AZ-04-202(AR)  with  exten- 
sive cultural  remains,  including  Mogollon  and  Hohokam  pottery  (BLM  site  form 
file).   Site  AZ-04-70(AR)  also  has  artifacts,  including  Mogollon  pottery,  but 
the  overhang  floor  has  been  heavily  impacted  by  cattle,  and  the  visible  cultur- 
al remains  are  not  indicative  of  what  cultures  used  the  overhang.   There  is 
more  than  one  level  of  occupation  according  to  the  original  records  (BLM  site 
form  file) .   In  his  1972  report  on  file  with  the  Bureau,  La Van  Martineau  re- 
ported that  the  rock  art  was  "too  faded  to  be  of  value"  and  apparently  did  not 
photograph  the  panels. 

During  the  1982  assessment,  the  rock  art  was  recorded  and  found  to  cover 
an  area  16  meters  long  by  2  meters  high.   There  are  four  panels  of  28  discern- 
ible figures.   The  painting  includes  red  figures,  black  and  red  polychromes, 
and  black  and  white  in  one  particularly  interesting  polychrome  figure.   The 
motifs  could  represent  Cochise,  Mogollon  or  Apache  cultures.   The  figures  in- 
clude a  series  of  polychrome  (black  and  red)  dots,  red  dots,  red  hatch  marks 
and  slashes,  red  interlocking  xx's,  parallel  black  and  red  curved  lines, 
straight  and  zigzag  lines,  paired  circles,  and  a  polychrome  circular  figure 
that  may  well  be  a  fringed  shield.   The  red  and  black  geometries  and  red  geo- 
metries could  be  Chihuahua  Polychrome  or  Mogollon  Red,  or  Apache.   The  twin 
black  circles  may  be  Apache,  since  twin  shields,  representing  the  Twin  War 
Gods,  is  an  important  Apache  motif  (Schaafsma  1980;  Schaafsma  and  Vivian  1975). 
The  black  and  white  polychrome  figure  looks  like  a  fringed  shield,  as  stated, 
which  is  also  a  common  Apache  motif  (ibid) .   There  is  no  apparent  superimposi- 
tion  of  figures  or  differential  patination  to  indicate  obvious  differences  in 
the  ages  of  the  figures  although  areas  of  extremely  fugitive  and  faded  red 
paint  were  noted.   If  the  28  recorded  figures  do  not  represent  two  or  three 
different  cultural  groups  and  rock  painting  styles,  then  they  either  are  Chi- 
huahua Polychrome  of  Cochise  origin  or  Apache.   Elements  of  this  site  could 
be  Mogollon  Red  but  taken  as  a  whole,  if  assumed  to  represent  a  single  culture, 
the  art  is  not  typical  of  the  Mogollon  Red  style,  and  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Chihuahua  Polychrome  or  proto-historic  Apache  art  work.   As  already  stated  in 
the  discussion  of  other  rock  art  sites  in  the  Safford  District,  the  confusing 
resemblance  between  Archaic  and  Apache  rock  art  is  noted  in  the  literature 
(Bilbo,  1982). 

Cattle  manure  obscures  much  of  the  surface  of  the  cave  floor,  and  tramp- 
ling has  churned  up  the  surface  considerably,  making  correlation  between  the 
rock  art  and  associated  artifacts  impossible  without  some  test  excavation. 
Cattle  manure  was  actually  obscuring  one  of  the  figures,  and  it  is  important 
to  keep  cattle  out  of  the  cave  in  the  future.   The  significance  of  this  site 
could  be  better  determined  with  some  testing  to  check  the  depth  of  cultural 
material  in  the  cave.   If  this  site  should  prove  to  represent  two  or  more 
cultures,  it  will  be  an  important  site  for  establishing  the  cultural  chron- 
ology in  the  Safford  District.   If  the  art  is  a  single  expression,  it  would 
expand  the  known  range  of  the  Chihuahua  Polychrome  or  the  Apache  rock  art. 
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There  are  only  two  other  known  Apache  cermonial  sites  in  the  District.   The 
art  needs  to  be  thoroughly  recorded  and  analyzed  since,  as  Martineau  stated, 
it  is  extremely  faded  and  there  is  no  practical  way  of  alleviating  the  im- 
pacts from  weathering.   The  site  also  needs  to  be  protected  from  further  dam- 
age by  cattle. 

This  site  is  allocated  for  Potential  Scientific  Use  and  for  Conserva- 
tion for  Future  Use. 

AZ-04-578(AR)  -  Gila  RA 

This   cliff   overhang   is   in   a   south-facing   tuff   cliff   face    about  half-way 
upslope  of   an  unnamed  hill   in   the   Gila  Mountains,    two   miles   north   of   Ft. 
Thomas.      The   overhang  is   oriented  south  with   an   excellent   view  of   the   Gila 
Valley.      There   is   a  wet-weather  spring   one-fourth   mile  west    and   another   about 
one-eighth  mile  east   of   the   site.      The   overhang   is   about   seven  meters  high 
and   ten  meters   across    at   the  mouth.    It   is   about    two   meters    deep,    and  a   ledge 
extends   about   one  meter  in   front   of   the   overhang.      Several   large  boulders, 
with  bedrock  mortars,    are   across   the   east   end   and   in   front   of   the   overhang. 
There   is    a  wall   remnant   of   unmortared   rock  on   the   southwest   end   of   the  boul- 
ders   that  probably   connected   this   natural  boulder   front  with   the  back  wall 
of   the   overhang,    creating  a   semicircular  enclosure.      The    depth   of    cultural 
debris  was   estimated   to  have  been   up    to    two   meters    deep   in    1980    (BLM  site 
form  files),    reduced   to   an  estimated    1.5   meter  level   of   undisturbed   fill  by 
vandals.      The  pot   sherds    indicate   an  extensive   Mogollon   occupation  with   evi- 
dence  of   Salado   influence.      The   depth   of   the   deposition   and   artifact   density 
indicates   that   this   occupation  was   extensive   and  may   represent   more    than   a 
single   occupation  by   more   than   one    culture.      This   is   also    indicated  by   the 
rock  art.      Artifacts   are  scattered   for  a  considerable   distance    (60-70  meters) 
downslope    (south)    of   the   overhang.      The   condition   of   the   site   is   poor,    due    to 
pot  hunting,   but  enough   undisturbed  area   remained  when   the   site   was   visited 
in   1982   to  make    the   site  worth  preserving   and,    thus    far,    the   rock  art   appears 
to  have  been  undisturbed  by  vandals.      Although   remote,    the   site   is  well-known 
by  a   few  known  vandals   active   in   the   area,    and  protective   measures   are    criti- 
cal. 

The   rock  art   extends   for   approximately    16   meters    across    the  back  of    the 
overhang   from  the   southwest   end   to   the  northeast   end.      The   art*  is   nearly   on 
ground   level   in   some   instances,    and   up   on   the    ceiling   in  others.      Twelve   pan- 
els were   identified   to    facilitate    description,    but   does   not   adhere    to    any 
obvious  breaks   in   the   overall   design.      The    large   panel   on    the  back  wall   of 
the  overhang,    and  the  one  on   the   ceiling  are   the  only  obviously  discrete 
units    of   the   rock  art.      The   rest   is   scattered   in   a   seemingly   random  way 
across   the   rock  surface.      Eighty-nine    figures  were    identified  but    fugitive 
patches   of   red   and  burnt  orange   are   just    distinguishable,    and   it   is   very 
likely   that   there   are  more    figures   present.      The   colors    used  were   mainly   a 
dark   red,    a   lighter  burnt   orange,    turquoise   and  white.      Three   polychrome    fig- 
ures were   identified;    one  burnt   orange  with   the   dark   red,    one  burnt   orange 
and   turquoise  blue,    and  one  white   and   red   figure.      There   is    indication   that 
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some  of  the  figures  are  older  than  others,  but  no  clear-cut  statement  is  pos- 
sible about  relating  this  to  a  particular  color  paint  or  figure  style.   The 
faded,  apparently  older  figures  that  are,  in  some  cases,  only  remnants  of 
whole  figures,  are  both  in  red  and  burnt  orange.   The  burnt  orange  is  a  thin- 
ner, lighter  pigment  and  does  not  imply  a  greater  age.   In  one  polychrome  hu- 
man figure,  the  main  body,  trunk,  limbs  and  head,  are  in  the  darker  blue-red, 
and  details  such  as  a  burden  basket  and  possible  hat  brim  are  in  the  lighter 
burnt  orange.   These  details  were  obviously  painted  on  top  of  the  red,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  the  different  color  pigments  were  applied  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  burnt  orange  details  were  added  at  a  later 
date.   A  geometric  above  this  figure  also  has  orange  shapes  painted  on  top  of 
red  shapes  of  the  same  motif  and  the  impression  in  this  case  is,  once  again, 
that  this  represents  a  single  polychrome  figure  rather  than  an  imposition  of 
one  figure  upon  a  previously  painted  figure.   The  other  two  polychromes  are: 
a  large  burnt  orange  hourglass  shape  outlined  in  turquoise  paint  in  the  large 
central  panel  and  a  very  interesting  square  palette  in  white  paint  near. the 
ceiling  with  burnt  orange  linear  shapes  painted  on  top.   The  orange  shapes  are 
not  particularly  reminiscent  of  any  pottery  motifs,  but  need  to  be  studied. 
It  was  not  possible  to  see  them  very  well  without  a  ladder,  but  the  impression 
was  that  the  white  rectangle  was  a  prepared  background  for  the  orange  linear 
shapes . 

Overall,  the  rock  art  can  be  described  as  being  Mogollon  Red  with  other 
elements  reminiscent  of  Bilbo's  (1982)  Middle/Late  Archaic  hourglass  human 
figures.   These  figures  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  already  de- 
scribed for  AZ-04-002,  and  are  very  likely  a  part  of  the  same  expression  or 
culture.   It  is  not  clear  that  these  figures  are  indeed  Archaic  (Cochise), 
since  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  later  art,  Mogollon  Red,  is  older  or  new- 
er than  these  enigmatic  hourglass  human  figures.   As  was  true  at  the  Midway 
Cave  site  (002),  there  is  also  an  hourglass  abstract  figure  (the  one  out- 
lined in  turquoise  paint)  with  these  human  shapes,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  this  geometric  hourglass  is  any  more  recent  than  the  other  hour- 
glass human  figures.   As  the  literature  emphasizes  (Schaafsma  1980;  Schaafsma 
and  Vivian  1975),  this  geometric  is  a  common  motif  in  Apache  art,  but  unlike 
the  Midway  Cave  site,  there  is  no  evidence  of  other  Apache  motifs  or  tech- 
niques (black  paint,  for  instance)  to  support  an  Apache  origin.   It  is  like- 
ly that  at  this  site  (578)  the  hourglass  is  a  highly  stylized  human  form,  or 
represents  the  importance  this  motif  had  for  people  other  than  the  Apache. 
Regardless  of  this  persistent  question  regarding  the  origin  of  the  hourglass 
figures  in  the  Safford  District,  it  is  clear  that  these  figures  are  often  as- 
sociated with  Mogollon  Red,  and  that  they  are  substantially  different  from 
the  Mogollon  Red  and,  therefore,  represent  a  different  cultural  statement 
either  from  early  or  late  in  the  Mogollon  sequence.   In  either  case,  it  is 
clear  that  at  sites  (Midway  Cave  and  this  one)  where  these  two  styles  occur, 
particularly  in  a  context  of  other  artifacts,  there  is  a  good  potential  for 
establishing  a  cultural  chronology  for  the  area.   Site  578  is  not  protected 
from  continued  vandalism  by  pot  hunters,  irrevocably  destroying  occupational 
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evidence,  and  protective  measures  are  vital  to  protect  this  unique  site.   It 
is  one  of  only  three  known  sites  with  the  hourglas  anthromorphs  in  the  en- 
tire district,  if  not  the  entire  Southwest.   The  art  itself  has  not  yet  suf- 
fered from  vandalism  (although  it  may  in  the  future)  but,  as  stated,  it  is 
extremely  faded  and  some  of  it  is  already  difficult  to  detect,  and  the  paint 
from  some  of  the  large  hourglass  figures  is  beginning  to  spall  off.   The  fig- 
ures are  not  sheltered  from  wind-blown  rain  or  continued  solar  fading  and, 
since  measures  to  protect  pictographs  from  weathering  or  mineralization  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  complete  recordation  by  archiva   criteria 
is  also  critical. 

This  site  has  been  allocated  primarily  for  Potential  Scientific  Use  and 
Conservation  for  Future  Use.   In  order  to  discover  safe  techniques  of  con- 
serving the  rock  art,  interim  allocation  for  Management  Use  has  also  been 
identified.   Limited  Public  Use  is  also  planned. 

AZ-04-143(AR)  -  San  Simon  RA 

This  site,  known  as  Peccary  Cave,  was  not  relocated  during  the  assess- 
ment in  1982,  but  a  brief  description  and  photographs  are  available  from  an 
old  site  form  (BLM  site  form  file)  and  Martineau's  survey  in  1972.   The  site 
is  a  small  cave  in  the  base  of  a  conglomerate  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  Mid- 
way Canyon  east  of  the  Midway  Cave  site  in  the  southern  Peloncillo  Mountains. 
The  exact  orientation  of  this  shelter  is  unknown.   The  distance  to  the  near- 
est water  source  is  also  unknown  although  an  intermittent  wash  is  near  the 
site,  which  flows  east  into  the  main  wash  at  the  bottom  of  Midway  Canyon  it- 
self.  The  size  of  the  shelter  is  recorded  to  be  28  feet  long  at  the  mouth. 
Cultural  remains  recorded  included  plain  potsherds,  a  rubbing  stone,  a  small 
obsidian  point  and  a  unifacial  scraper.   Artifacts  were  noted  in  the  gently 
sloping  area  below  the  site  towards  the  canyon.   Site  condition  is  unknown, 
but  no  vandalism  is  mentioned  in  the  original  site  form  (1970).   The  picto- 
graphs were  not  described  but  the  photographs  on  file  indicate  that  there 
are  at  least  two  panels  of  red  pictographs,  one  of  which  includes  detail  in 
turquoise  paint.   The  motifs  in  both  cases  appear  to  be  Chihuahua  Polychrome 
and/or  Mogollon  Red,  including  an  hourglass  human  figure  with  a  two-horned 
(feathered?)  headdress  holding  an  oval  object  on  a  staff.   It  is  this  oval 
that  is  filled  with  turquoise  paint.   The  photographs  show  this  figure  and 
several  others  of  indeterminate  shape  associated  with  this  figure. 

Another  panel  contains  horizontal  interlocking  zigzags  and  parallel  ver- 
tical lines.   These  abstract  motifs  and  their  placement  could  represent  either 
Chihuahua  Polychrome  or  Mogollon  Red.   The  rock  art  apparently  is  not  exten- 
sive, but  extremely  significant  as  it  is  one  of  the  three  known  sites  in  the 
Safford  District  with  the  hourglass  human  figure,  and  could  prove  to  represent 
more  than  one  culture/style.   The  site  should  be  relocated  and  recorded. 

This  site  is  allocated  for  Potential  Scientific  Use  and  Conservation 
for  Future  Use. 
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AZ-04-95  7(AR)    -    San  Simon   RA 

This   appears    to  be   in   the   same   area   as   Peccary   Cave    (143).      Site   957    is 
at   the  base   of   a   conglomerate    cliff  with   a   slight   bowl-like   depression,   which 
forms   an  extremely  shallow  overhang,    west   of  Midway   Canyon   in   the   southern 
Peloncillo  Mountains  east   of  Midway   Cave    (002)  .      This   shelter  is   oriented 
northeast   on   the   south   side   of   an  intermittent   slickrock  wash,    which  bounds 
the  north  end  of   the  site.      The   site   is   approximately   25   meters  by   1 1  meters, 
and  includes   a  main  occupation  area   at   the  base   of   the   overhang  where    two   ash- 
stained  areas   appear.      Artifacts   noted  include   plain  brown  ware    and   gray  ware 
(identified  as  Mogollon)    and  chipped  stone   tools.      The  site  appears   untouched 
by  vandals,    and   there   is  no   evidence   of  historic   use   other   than  by   cattle   who 
have   churned  the  surface  material  into   a  layer  of  manure.      The   rock  art   is 
Mogollon  Red.      Only   four   small   figures   are   discernible,   widely   spaced   on   the 
rear  wall   of   the  shelter  over   a    12  meter  by   a   1.5   meter  area.      Water   streaks 
in   the   center  of   this  panel   indicate    that   seasonal  runoff    from   the    top   of   the 
shelter  may  have    completely   removed   other   figures.      The   art    is   extremely    faded 
and  difficult   to   discern.      The  site's  significance   is   in  terms   of   the   appar- 
ently  undisturbed   condition   of    the   other   cultural   components.      Every   effort 
should  be  made   to  protect   this   site. 

This   site   is   allocated   for   Conservation    for   Future    Use. 

AZ-Q4-918(AR)    -   San  Simon  RA 

This   site   is   an   artifact   scatter   and   two    caves   on   Ash  Peak   in   the  north- 
ern Peloncillo  Mountains.      The   two   overhangs    are   just   above   an  intermittent 
slickrock  wash  which  flows   south   and  has    several  natural  catchments.      It   is 
less    than  one-quarter  mile   southeast   of   AZ-04-69 (AR) .    The   largest    of   the   two 
caves   faces   south  with   an  excellent   view  of    the  valley  below.      The    cave  mouth 
is   approximately  1.8  meters    long  and  is   5   meters    deep.      The   cave  has    an  esti- 
mated  20-30   cm  depth   of   fill  but  no   artifacts.      The   artifacts   are   scattered  at 
the  entrance,    forming   an  apron   of   artifacts    about    10-15   meters   wide.      A  sparse 
scatter  of   chipped  stone   continues   east.      Plainware  potsherds   of   Mogollon   ori- 
gin are   sparsely   represented   and   there   was   no  painted  pottery    found.      The   rock 
art   is    confined   to   a  single  panel  on   a   rock   formation  which  jags    out   of   the 
cave  wall,    near   the   entrance.      There   are    four   small   geometric    figures   in   red 
paint.      Two    are   decorations   in  natural   depressions   in   the   rock.      The   art   is 
either   Chihuahua  Polychrome   or  Mogollon   Red   and,    since    there    is   so    little   of 
it,    and  since   it   occurs   on  a  Mogollon   occupation   site,    it   is    reasonable   to    sur- 
mise  that   the   art   is   of  Mogollon   origin. 

The   other,    smaller   cave   is   an  overhang   in   the   rock  strata   above    cave    1 
and  around   to   the  west.      This   small   cave    faces   southwest    and   is   about    1.5   me- 
ters high  and   2  meters  wide   at    the   mouth.      There   are   no   artifacts    in   this   cave 
other   than   the  pictographs    in   red  paint    that   are   on    the   ceiling.      This   cave 
narrows   sharply   towards   the  back  and  slopes   southeast.      The   art   is    comprised 
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of  nine    figures  which   are   geometric.      They  are   similar   to    the    figures   de- 
scribed in   the   first    cave   and   are   also   assumed   to   be  Mogollon   Red,   but   could 
be   older  and  be  of   Cochise   origin.      There   is  no   superimposition   and  no   reason 
to   suspect   different   ages   for   the   art    in  either   cave.      In   fact,    a  connected 
diamond    (net?)    figure   is    common   to   both.      The   art    in    the   first    cave  has   had 
charcoal  drawn  on  top  of  it  by  vandals   and  there   is  historic   trash   in   the  vi- 
cinity.     The   panel   in   the  smaller  and  less   accessible   cave    is   untouched   and 
is   in   good   condition. 

This   site  has  been   allocated   for   Conservation    for   Future   Use. 
AZ-04-372(AR)    -   Gila  RA 

A   large   overhang  is   in   the  northern  wall   of   a  side   canyon   attached   to 
Johnny   Creek  in  the  Gila  Mountains.      The   cave    faces  west    and  is   about   12  me- 
ters   long  at   the   opening  and   4  meters   deep.      The   ceiling   is    about   4  meters 
high.      The   site   is   described  as   a  Mogollon   campsite    (BLM  site    form   file)    based 
on   the  identification  of  Mogollon  plainwares   and   an   obsidian  point.      In  addi- 
tion,   there   were   over   twenty  metate    fragments,    including   four   slab   metates, 
two  with   red  pigment   on   the   grinding   surfaces,    and   one  brick  mano  with    traces 
of   red  pigment.      The   site   is   used  by   cattle  who   have    churned   up    the   surface, 
and  as   a   contemporary   campsite.      There   appeared   to  have  been   some    digging   along 
the  northwest  back  wall. 

The   rock  art   on-site   appears    to  be  Mogollon.      There   are    red  pictographs 
with  Mogollon  Red   characteristics,    but  with   enough  variation    to   suggest    that 
the   art  may  be  something  else   altogether.      There   are    four  panels    of  picto- 
graphs with   18   figures    that  were   discernible.      Six  painted  petroglyphs   are    in- 
corporated  into   these  panels.      These   are   etched   into    the   rock   surface    and   then 
painted.      The   motifs   are    repeated   in  the   pictographs   next   to    them,    and   there 
is  no   reason   to  assume   that   these  painted  petroglyphs   were   done   at   a  different 
time    than   the   surrounding  pictographs.      There    is   no   apparent   superimposition. 
These   are    the   only  known  examples   of  painted  petroglyphs    in   the   Safford  Dis- 
trict  on  BLM  land.      The   only  other  known   site   is    on   state    land   in    the  Aravaipa 
rim  country    (AZ-04-60(AR) ) .      This   site  was  not   visited,    but    from  photographs, 
the  elements  appear  typical  of   the  Great   Basin  Abstract   style   and  are   there- 
fore  of   Cochise   origin  or  at   least   very   early   in   the  Mogollon   sequence,    and 
it   is   difficult   to   compare   them  to    those   at   Johnny   Creek.      There    are    also 
two   panels   of  pecked  petroglyphs   on   a  boulder  which  juts    out   of   the   cave  wall. 
These  panels   are   surrounded   on   either   side  by   the   red  pictographs.      The  motifs 
in   these  petroglyphs   appear   to   be   carefully   arranged   and  each  of    the   panels 
seems    to  have  been   conceived   as   a   single  statement.      There    appeared   to  be  no 
differential  patination  so   it   is   assumed   that    the  petroglyphs    represent   the 
same    culture.      The    figures   appeared   to  be   partially   repatinated  and   this,    plus 
a   recognizable   corn  motif,    suggests    a  Mogollon   time  period   rather   than   Cochise 
(pre-agriculture)    or  Apache    (unlikely   to  have  been   repatinated) . 
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The   condition   of   the  pictographs    is   very   poor  since    they  are   so    faded, 
apparently   from  the   sun.      They  seem  to  be  protected   from  rain,    although   the 
panels   at   the   south   end  of   the   cave   show  water  streaking   from  run-off.      The 
petroglyphs   appear   to   be   in  excellent   condition   and   should   definitely  be 
examined   for  potential   as   solar  event   markers   or  sighters.      In  addition,    the 
sight  needs   to   be   thoroughly  photographed   and   recorded,    since    the   pictographs 
are    fugitive   as   it   is   and  there   is   no  practical  way   to    alleviate    these   im- 
pacts     The   site  needs   to  be   carefully  monitored   to    assess    the  need   for  pre- 
venting  further   damage    to   the   site  by   cattle.      While    impacts    from  cattle   do 
not   appear   to  be  affecting   the   rock   art   itself,    it    does   impact   the   associated 
habitation,   which  is   particularly  valuable  since   there   are   artifacts    that 
directly   relate   to   the  rock  art. 

The  pigment-stained   ground   stone   offers   a  particularly   unique    opportun- 
ity  to   relate    the    rock  art    to   an   associated   occupation    (the   paint   on   the 
ground  stone   may  be   the   same   as    that   used   in   the  pictographs)    and   the   site 
should  be  either  excavated  or   the   data  preserved. 

This   site  has  been   allocated   for  Potential   Scientific   Use    and   for   limit- 
ed Public  Use. 

AZ-Q4-5KAR)    -   Gila  RA 

This   site,    known  as   Carpenter's    Cave,,    is  near  Black   Rock   at    the  base   of 
a  large   outcrop   of  volcanic   rock   in   the   southwestern   foothills   of   the   Santa 
■Teresa  Mountains.      There   is   an  intermittent  wash   on   site   and  another  slick- 
rock  wash   containing  several  natural   catchments   east   of    the   cave.      The   cave 
is   oriented  west.      It   is   approximately  8  meters    long  at   the  mouth,    4  meters 
deep   and  5   meters   high   at    the  mouth.      The   depth   of   cultural  material  in   the 
loose   fill  was   estimated   as  being  a  minimum  of   one   meter   deep    in  1974    (BLM 
site    form  file),    but   repeated  vandalism  has    destroyed  over  60%   of   the   origi- 
nal strata.      A  chain   link   fence   constructed   in   1977   appears    to   alleviate   this 
impact.      There  were   two    adobe  walls   running   from  the  back  of   the   cave    to    its 
mouth  and  artifacts   noted  were  plainware   sherds,    chipped   stone,    and  a   fragment 
of  knotted  juniper  bark   cordage.      The   site   is    considered   to   represent   a   long- 
term  occupation  by  various   cultural   groups    (BLM  site    form   file) . 

The   rock  art   is   so    faded   that   it  was  not   identified   until    1982.      The 
lighting,    due    to   a   combination  of   time   of  year,    time   of   day   and   a  slight 
overcast,   was   exactly  right   to   augment    the  nearly   invisible   rock  art,   which 
only  emphasizes   the  need   for  a   long  and  persistent   evaluation   of   each   rock 
art   under  various   light   conditions.      This   need  was   apparent   during   the   rock 
art   assessment   in   1982   and  was   emphasized  by  various    rock  art   experts    (D.M. 
Weaver  personal   communication) . 

Tentatively,  the  rock  art  seems  to  cover  a  single  panel  on  the  back  wall 
of  the  cave's  south  end  in  an  area  5-  meters  long  by  2  meters  high.  Five  fig- 
ures were  visible.  All  but  one  are  in  black  paint  and  consist  of  four  paral- 
lel vertical  undulating   lines,    three   in  black,    one    in  burnt   orange.      These 
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lines  are  from  16  cm  to  70  cm  long.   Under  these  is  a  single  horizontal  un- 
dulating line  approximately  2  meters  long.   There  appear  to  be  other  orange 
elements  but  these  are  extremely  difficult  to  see  and  obliterated  by  miner- 
alization, similar  to  that  seen  on  other  rock  art  in  the  Safford  District. 
This  art  is  considered  to  be  Chihuahua  Polychrome,  but  could  be  Mogollon  Red. 
Other  art,  more  suggestive  -of  the  Mogollon  Red  style  (smaller,  less  related 
figures)  may  be  present  and  obscured  by  a  heavy  layer  of  mineralization  appar- 
ently leaching  out  from  the  rock.   While  extremely  faded,  this  site  could  be 
very  significant  due  to  the  associated  occupation.   No  known  safe  means  of 
removing  the  obscuring  residue  is  known,  and  even  if  techniques  were  to  be 
developed,  they  would  not  restore  the  art  to  an  easily  visible  state.   The 
only  means  apparently  available  for  preserving  the  data  is  to  completely  re- 
cord the  site  and  examine  it  carefully  for  other  art.   The  fence  seems  to  af- 
ford the  site  adequate  protection  from  impacts  by  visitors. 

This  site  has  been  allocated  for  Potential  Scientific  Use  and  Conserva- 
tion for  Future  Use  and  Management  Use. 

AZ-04-958(AR)  -  Gila  RA 

There   are   five  known  pictograph   sites   just   above   Aravaipa   Canyon.      Only 
one   of   these   sites   is   on  BLM  land  and   it  was   not   visited   during   the   1982 
Assessment.-    The  non-BLM  sites   are  poorly   described   and   little   is   known  be- 
sides  their   location.      A  sherd  and   lithic  scatter  is    reported   to   occur  with 
two   of   these   sites.      The   BLM  site,    958,    is   lpcated   on   a   small   canyon   running 
northeast    from  Aravaipa   Canyon.      The   site    faces   southeast   and   contains    two 
small  caves   on   a  small  terrace.      One    cave   is    reported   to    contain   corncobs   and 
the   other  has   a  single   pictograph   located   about   one   meter   from   the   cave    floor. 
It   is   a  human   stick   figure  with    fluid   limbs'  and   is    about    five   inches    tall. 
There  were  no   other  artifacts   noted.      From  a  photograph,    the    figure   appears 
to  be   in   good    (not   faded  or  spalled)    condition,    and   looks    like   the   Mogollon 
Red  style.      This   site   should  be   located   and   recorded. 

Allocation  of   use  is  pending   recordation. 

The  next   three   sites   to  be   described  are   Apache  pictograph   sites. 

AZ-04-952(AR)    -   San   Simon  RA 

To  the  east  of  Midway  Cave  there  is  a  small  overhang  in  the  base  of  a  hog- 
back ridge  of  conglomerate  rock.   The  overhang  looks  east  and  is  just  above 
several  natural  catchments.   The  overhang  is  about  3  meters  deep  and  8  meters 
long  at  the  mouth  and  is  about  3  meters  high.   There  are  no  signs  of  an  occu- 
pation, however  a  few  flakes  are  present.   One  very  small  obsidian  biface  was 
collected,  which  may  have  been  a  point  fragment  or  a  drill.   This  artifact  is 
not  culturally  diagnostic  other  than  it  is  not  Cochise.   The  art  consists  of 
three  figures  in  black  pigment.   One  is  very  clearly  a  human  and  the  other  is 
either  a  human,  an  arrow,  or  a  spear.   There  is  a  round  amorphous  shape  be- 
tween these  figures.   The  figures  are  placed  low,  70  cm  from  the  shelter 
floor,  and  are  13  cm  and  37  cm  tall,  respectively.   There  is  also  a  "spider 
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web"   motif  on  the  underside  of  a  small    fist-sized   rock  that  juts   out   from  the 
overhang  wall,    done   in   single-line   charcoal.      The    rock   art   and   site   are    in 
good   condition,    without   any  signs   of   historic   use   or  vandalism.      The   art 
should  be    thoroughly   recorded   and  site    condition   monitored. 

This   site  has  been  allocated  for   Conservation   for  Future   Use   and  may 
have   socio-cultural  values    to    the   Apaches.  • 

AZ-04-286(AR) 

This  site   consists   of  two   small   caves  near   the  base  of  a  rhyolite  ver- 
tical  cliff   on   the  steep   southwest   slope   of   Bryce   Mountain.      Springs   are 
abundant    (BLM  site   form  file) .      There  are  no   artifacts  besides   the  black 
pictographs   and  no   other  evidence   of  habitation   except   a   fire-blackened   ceil- 
ing in  the  northern  cave.      This  northern   cave  measures  5   meters   wide   at    the 
mouth,    2  meters   deep   and   2   meters  high.      There   are    six   figures  in  black   on 
the   cave  wall.      Five   appear   to  be    dogs   and   the  other  a   serpent.      This   rock 
art   site  was  not   relocated   during   the   1982   assessment   and   may  have   entirely 
disappeared.      No    definite    conclusions   regarding   cultural   affiliation   are   pos- 
sible,   but   the   site   should  be   checked  again.      The   art  may  be   Apache.      The   art 
was   reported  as  being  extremely   faded   in   1976  but    there   appeared   to   be  no   van- 
dalism.     The   shallow   fill   in   the   cave  was    reported  as    trampled  by   cattle. 

Allocation  of   use   is  pending   recordation. 

AZ-04-155(AR)    -   Gila  RA 

This   site   is    the  Malpais  Hill  Pictograph  site    located   in   the   San  Pedro 
Valley   south   of  Winkelman,    Arizona.      Local   resources   include   the  permanent 
water   supply,    floodplain,    and   riparian  vegetation   of   the   San  Pedro   River. 

This  is  a  multi-component  site  consisting  of  a  possible  habitation  area 
and  pictographs  under  a  long  cliff  overhang.  Habitation  of  the  site  is  indi- 
cated by  the  subsurface  occurrence  of  sparse  pottery  sherds,  stone  flakes  and 
tools,  corn  cobs,  burned  bone,  a  bone  awl,  and  dry  perishable  materials.  The 
habitation  is  interpreted  to  have  been  Hohokam  based  on  the  identification  of 
the  pottery  as  Gila  Plain.  This  component  is  in  fair  condition:  limited  pot- 
holing  has  occurred  and  the  overhang  floor  has  been  partially  inundated  by 
runoff   from  rainstorms   since   the   time   of  abandonment. 

A  second   component   consists   of  pictograph  panels    located   on    the  back 
wall  and  ceiling   of   the   overhang.      Forty-four   figures   can  be   identified   at 
present.      Colors  used  were  black,   white,    red,    blue,    green,    rust,    and  dark 
red.      The   figures   are   scattered  across    the   cliff    face  with   no   apparent   in- 
tentional  grouping.      Figures   consist   of   geometric,    animal,    and  human   figures. 
The  art  was   reproduced   and  interpreted   in   1975   by  Polly   Schaafsma  who    identi- 
fied several   figures   as  Western   Apache    ceremonial   rock  art.      A  single   sherd 
found  by  Schaafsma  was   tentatively  identified   as   Apache. 
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The   rock   art   is  highly  significant  because  it   is    one   of   only   two   known 
Western  Apache   ceremonial   rock  art   sites   in   southern   Arizona. 

The   condition   of   the   rock  art   ranges    from  poor   for   some    figures   to    good 
for  others.      Impacts    consist   of  vandalism    (shooting  bullets    at    figures;   paint- 
ing,   scratching  and  covering  of   figures  with   charcoal);   spalling  of   figures; 
spalling  of   the   cliff    face;    mineralization;    and   seepage   of   moisture    into    the 
cliff. 

As   discussed  in  the  previous    research  section,    several   interim  manage- 
ment  studies   and  protection  actions  have  been   completed   at    the   site.      Re- 
maining needs   include  monitoring  of   site    impacts   and  effectiveness   of  past 
actions,    stabilization  of   the   figures   and   cliff,    interpretation   of   the  habi- 
tation  component,    identification   of   solar  marker  values   and   socio-cultural 
values,    and  a  continuation  of  the  present   limited  public  recreation  use. 

During   the  preparation  of   the  Winkelman   URA  and  MFP ,    the   site  was    allo- 
cated  to   the   following  uses:      Conservation   for   Future   Use;    Management   Use; 
and  Public  Use    (recreation;    education).      This    use   allocation   is   now  modified 
as    follows:      Conservation, for  Future   Use  has  been   implemented   to    the   extent 
presently  possible  and  Future   Conservation  will  be   limited   to  maintaining  ex- 
isting impact-control   features   until   such  time   as   more    feasible   techniques 
are   developed.      Limited  management   use  will   continue    in    the    form  of   stabili- 
zation   (chemical)    experiments    aimed   at   future   implementation   of   conservation 
use.      Recreation  use  will   continue   as   at  present.      A  new  use    is  now  assigned: 
Potential  Scientific  Use.      Rock  art   researchers  will  be   encouraged   to    inter- 
pret  the  habitation   and   rock  art   components    through   test   excavations   and   rock 
art   studies.      This   data  will  be   utilized   in   managing   the   site    for   the  allo- 
cated uses. 

The  next   category   of   rock  art   sites   on   BLM  land   in   the   Safford   District 
to  be   described  will  be   the  petroglyph   sites    along   the   lower   terraces   of   the 
Gila  River.      They  are   all   considered   to   be  of  Hohokam  origin,    or   at   least 
heavily  influenced  by   the  Hohokam,    which   is   not   particularly   surprising   since 
extensive  Hohokam  village   sites   are    found  in   the   area. 

AZ-04-284(AR)    -   San   Simon  RA 

This  petroglyph  site  is  east  of  Sanchez,  on  a  southwest  facing  slope  of 
the  lower  terrace  just  above  the  southern  floodplain  of  the  Gila  River.   The 
river  is  400  meters  west  of  the  site  due  to  a  bend  in  the  river.   There  is  an 
intermittent  wash  about  60  meters  south  of  the  site. 

When  the  site  was  first  recorded  by  LeVan  Martineau  in  1972,  he  reported 
that  the  site  was  "directly  on  route  up  out  of  the  Gila  and  Safford  Valley" 
and  that  there  were  "signs  of  an  old  trail  uphill"  (BLM  inventory  file  No.  21) 
There  was  one  trail  that  appeared  more  evident  than  others,  headed  upslope 
roughly  east  onto  the  top  of  the  terrace,  but  this  trail  is  used  by  cattle, 
and  may  have  been  made  by  cattle. 
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There   is    a   large   rock  pile'  on    top   of   the   terrace    about   20   meters   above 
the  petroglyphs,    and  is   one   of   four   scattered  on   the   terrace    top.      These   rock 
piles   are   of   local  material   and  varied   from  about   1/2   meter   in   diameter   to 
seven   and  are   similar   to   many   in    the   Saf ford  Valley   that   are    associated  with 
agricultural   or  plant   gathering   sites.      A  scatter   of   chipped   stone   is   associ- 
ated with   the   rock  art   on   the  boulders    closest    to    the    terrace    top   and   these 
rock  piles.      The  scatter   continues  northeast   on   top  of   the   terrace    for  about 
150  meters  beyond   the   rock  art.    Ground  stone    fragments    also   occur   on    the  site. 

The   assignment   of   cultural  affiliation    to   Mogollon   is  based   on   only   two 
pot   sherds   and  is    considered   tentative   at  best,    and   a  more   thorough   survey 
on-site   is   needed   for  other  sherds.      The   condition   of   the   site    appears    to  be 
good:      there   is   surface   erosion  but  no   signs   of  vandalism. 

The   rock  art   appears   to  be  Hohokam,    based  on   the   motifs   and   is    located 
on   13  panels  scattered  on  10  separate  basalt  boulders.      The  boulder   furthest 
downslope   is   described  as  having   three  panels   on   it,    since    the   art   is   on 
three  separate   faces   of   the  boulder,   but   there   is   no   differential  patination 
of   the    figures   and   there   is  no   reason  not    to    assume    that    the    figures  were   con- 
ceived as   a  single   statement.      LeVan  Martineau  indicated   in  his    report   that 
some   of   the  boulders   appeared   to   have   rolled   downhill.      There    is   no   obvious 
example  of   this,    but   there   may  be  more   art    further   downslope   that  was   not    lo- 
cated during   the   assessment    that   is   obviously  misplaced.      The  boulders    are   on 
a  50%   slope   and  it   seems   likely   that   over   the   years    run-off   could   undermine 
the   area  around   the  boulders   and   this   site   should  be   carefully  monitored   for 
future   stabilization  needs.      None   are   identified  at   this   time.      One   boulder 
has  had  thermal  fracturing  and   complete   recordation  is  particularly  important 
for   this  boulder.      The   other  panels   appear   to   be   in   stable   condition,    although 
evaluation,    interpretation  and  archival  standard  recording  is    recommended. 
The  boulders   are   small  enough   to   be    removed  by   collectors   and   the   area  is   not 
very   remote. 

This   site  has  been   interpreted  by  LeVan  Martineau  as    a  map    directing 
•travelers   from  the   Gila  Valley   to    the  Duncan   area   and  how   to   bypass    the   Gila 
Box  area.      This   is   an   intriguing  interpretation,    but   unsubstantiated   in   BLM 
records.      Copies   of  Martineau' s    records   as  well   as    the   opinions   of   other 
rock  art   experts    are  needed   to   evaluate    this    data.      With   adequate   protection, 
this   site    could  be   interpreted   and   developed   for  public   education   and   recre- 
ation. 

This   site  has  been   allocated   for  Management   Use   to    study   erosion   effects 
on  boulder  position   and  has  potential   for  Public   Use.      It   is   also   allocated 
for   Conservation   for  Future   Use. 

AZ-04-306(AR)    -   Gila  RA 

This   site   is   on   a  pediment  between   Spring  and  Baker   Canyons    on   the   north 
bank  of   the  Gila  River,   west   of   the    confluence   of   the   Gila  and   Bonita   Creek. 
There   is   a  sparse   scatter    (approximately   100   square   meters)    of   large   primary 
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flakes   in   the   area  of   the   rock  art,    but   they   are  not    culturally   diagnostic 
and   there   are  no   other   artifacts    or   features   in   the   immediate   vicinity.      The 
rock  art   is   on   two   separate  boulders    82   meters   apart.      The    largest  boulder 
has   four   figures.      One   figure  on   top  of   the  boulder  has  been  mostly   destroyed 
by  the  spalling  cortex,    but  the   other  three   figures   are   discernible,    and   are 
Hohokam  motifs,    including   a   double  spiral.      The   function   is   unknown,    but    due 
to   this   site's    relative   isolation   from  a  known  habitation   or  other   features, 
a   ceremonial,    memorial  or   communicative    function   is  presumed.      Its   signifi- 
cance  is   dependent   on   interpretation   of   other   rock  art   sites   in   the   area. 
The   site   should  be  monitored   for  vandalism  since    it   is   very    close    to   a   road. 
The  petroglyphs   should  be   recorded   to   archival  standards.      The    figure (s)    on 
top   of   the  boulder   are   indecipherable   due   to    spalling   and   the    figures   on    the 
east    face   are   subjected  to    continuous  weathering.      LeVan   Martineau  visited 
this   site   and   complete   copies   of  his   records    should  be   requested. 

This   site  has  been   allocated   to    Conservation    for   Future   Use. 

AZ-Q4-285(AR)    -    Gila  RA 

This   site   is   about   18  miles   downstream    (west)    of    306.      The   site   is   north- 
east  of  Little   Spring  north   of  Pima,    on  Peck  Wash.      Little    Spring   is   ephemeral 
and   the  water  is   very   saline.      Prehistorically ,    the  water  quality   may  have 
been  better,    but  Peck  Wash   is    considered   to   be   the    closest   useable  water 
source.      There   are  no   artifacts   or   archaeological   features   associated  with   the 
rock  art.      One-half  mile  southeast   is  Big  Spring    (also   very  saline)    and  a 
large  petroglyph  site    (AZ-04-204(AR)    on  private   land,    which   is    associated  with 
the  extensive   Gila  River   gridded   gardens.      It   is  not    clear   if   the   petroglyph 
site  near  Little   Spring  is    related   to    the   one  near  Big   Spring,    but   any   inter- 
pretive  studies   involving   culture,    origin  or   function   of    the   BLM  site    (285) 
would  be  more   successful   if    they   involved   a   comparative   study   of   the   Big 
Spring  site    (204) . 

Taken   as   an   isolated   case,    the   Little   Spring   site    (285)    appears    to   have 
Hohokam  stylistic  affinities,   but   the  art  is  not   as   diagnostic   as   the  other 
Gila  River  sites.      There   are  nine  pecked   figures   on   two   boulders    13  meters 
apart.      The   upper  surface   of  one  boulder  has    seven   figures  which   are   in   good 
condition.      The   two    figures   on   the   other  boulder   are   barely   discernible   and 
appear   to  have  been  pecked  more   lightly   into    the    rock  surface.      There   is    an- 
other boulder  which  was   on   site    (BLM  site    form  file)    that   is   now   reported   to 
be   in  private  hands.      This  boulder  should  be   recorded   and  photographed.      The 
in-situ  panels   should  be  monitored   for   future   protective   measures.      None   are 
identified   to-date.      All   the  petroglyphs   should  be    completely   recorded. 
LeVan  Martineau  recorded   this   site   and   complete    copies   of  his    records    should 
be   requested. 

This   site  has  been   allocated   for   Conservation    for   Future   Use. 
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AZ-04-283(AR)-  -   Gila  RA 

This  petroglyph  site   is   approximately   2   miles   northeast    of   the   Gila 
River  on   the   tip   of   a   terrace   remnant,    with    two    unnamed  washes   on   either 
side  with   an  excellent   view  southwest   of   the    Gila   Valley.      The   site    consists 
of   three   large    (approximately   7  meters   in   diameter)    rock  piles,    similar   to 
many  others   in   the   Safford  Valley  associated  with   agricultural   and  plant- 
gathering  sites,    three  parallel   small   terrace   alignments,    a   cleared   area   ap- 
proximately  10  meters   in   diameter  and   the    rock  art.      There  were   no   potsherds 
and  only   three   undiagnostic  pieces   of   chipped   stone.      The   cultural   affilia- 
tion  of   the   features   is   unknown,    but   the   rock   art   present   on   two    large  basalt 
boulders   24  meters   apart   appears    to  be  Hohokam.      There   are    12    figures   and  no 
apparent   differential  patination   to   indicate  variable  age.      The  art   is    faint 
in  some   cases   and  marred  by  water   lines.      Detailed   recording   is    recommended. 
LeVan  Martineau  visited   this   site   and   copies   of  his    records    should  be   request- 
ed.     The  site  is   a  very  interesting  one   and  relatively  accessible,    but  should 
not  be   developed   for  public   use,    since    the    terrace    it    is    located   on    is   quite 
small  and  the   approach   too   steep   to  withstand   use   even  by   foot.      The   site's 
condition   should  be  monitored   to   anticipate   protective   measures.      None   are 
identified  to-date. 

This   site   is   allocated   to   Conservation   for   Future   Use. 
AZ-04-203(AR)    -   Gila  RA 

This  petroglyph  is   two   isolated   figures   in    the   Gila  Mountains    in    the 
Markham  Creek  area.      There   is   a   large  basalt   outcrop   just   west- of   the   lowest 
point   of   a   ridge   saddle   and  one   of   the   petroglyphs   is   on    the   south   side   of 
these   rocks.      The  other  is   on   a  smaller  boulder  just   north   of   this-  main   out- 
crop.     The   closest  water  source   is   an   upper  branch   of  Markham   Creek,    which 
is   intermittent   at   this   elevation    (5600    ft.)    and   is   approximately   100   meters 
south.      The   figure  recorded  in  1974    (BLM  site    form  file)    is   a  mask  very  sim- . 
ilar  to  those  identified  as   Jornada  style    (Schaafsma  1980)    or  what   Bilbo   de- 
scribes as  Late  Agriculture    (1982),.  and  dates   1200-1500   A.D.      This    figure  was 
not   relocated   during   the  assessment   in   1982,   but   another   figure  was,    on   a 
boulder   just  north   of   this   mask   figure.      This   second   figure   is    a   curvilinear 
design  very  shallowly  pecked   into    the   rock  surface.      It    is   not   diagnostic   of 
any  particular   culture,    but   if   the  mask   figure   is    relocated,    some    relation- 
ship between   the   two   may  be  possible    to  establish.      The   site,  appears    to  be   in 
excellent   condition.      There  were  no   artifacts   or  archaeological   features   as- 
sociated with   the  site.      Since    the   mask   figure    is    the   sole  known  example   of 
the  Jornada  petroglyph  style  in  the  Safford  District,    it   is   imperative    that 
this   figure  be   relocated,    and   thoroughly   recorded.      No  protective   measures 
have  been  'identified   at   this   time. 

This   site  has  been   allocated   to   Conservation    for   Future   Use. 
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AZ-04-161(AR) 

The   only  other  known   late  Mogollon   rock   art   site    in    the   Safford   District 
is   on  private   land,    and  is   not,    therefore,    a  BLM  management   concern,    but   is 
an  extremely  rare   site   and  data   from  this  site   is   of   great  value   in   interpret- 
ing  and  managing  BLM  rock   art   sites.      These  polychrome   paintings    are    located 
on   a  vertical   rock  wall   on  Eagle   Creek,    north   of   the   Gila   River.      It   appears 
to  be  associated  with  a  late  Mogollon  village  with   above-ground  architecture. 
The  site   appears    to  have  been   vandalized    (BLM  site    form   file).      Old  photo- 
graphs  show  bedrock  being  cut   out   of   the   rock  by  vandals    and   some   of   the  pic- 
tographs  have  been  scrubbed  from  the   rock  surface.      The  pictographs   are   in 
yellow,    turquoise   and   orange  paint.      A  bird   and  stepped-altar  motif  were 
photographed.      It   is    the  only  known  site   of   its   kind   in   the   Safford   District. 

It  would  benefit   BLM,    regional   rock  art   research,    and   this    rare    resource 
if   the   owner  would  have   this   site    completely   recorded  and  provide   for   its 
protection . 

A  brief   description   of  non-BLM  Cochise  petroglyph   sites   is    given.      Al- 
though not   BLM  management    concerns,    these   sites    are    considered   to   be   signif- 
icant.     Although   they  have   BLM  field  numbers   and  have   been   recorded,    the    rock 
art  was  not   assessed  in   1982   and   the   following   discussion   is  based   on    the 
available  photographs    and   reports. 

AZ- 04-60 (AR) 


The   first  site  is   located  south  of   the   Aravaipa   rim  west   of  Parson's   Can- 
yon  on   state   land.      It   is   less    than   1/8  mile    from  an   intermittent  wash   on   a 
low  ridge   just  beneath  a  shelf.      Aspect  was  not   recorded,    nor   cave    dimensions, 
but   the   cave   appears    to  be   quite   large.      There   are   some   pot   sherds   and   chipped 
stone   inside,   but  most   of   the   artifacts   are   in   front   of   the    cave.      The   roof 
appears   to  be  smoke-blackened   and   the    cultural   level   of   the   sandy/ashy   soil   is 
estimated  to  be   one   meter   deep.      The   cave   seemed   to  be   completely   undisturbed. 
The   rock  art   is   deeply  abraded    (by  scratching   rather   than  pecking)    and   the   fig- 
ures  look   like  Great  Basin  Abstract   style.      The  predominant   motifs   are   small 
circular  depressions   connected  by  long  lines.      Some   of   the  petroglyphs  were 
painted    (BLM  site   form  file).      The  photograph   shows-  the    art    disappearing  below 
the  present   floor   level.      This   fact,    plus    the   archaic  motifs    and   the   etched 
designs    (an   unusual  technique   in   the   Safford   District)    and   the    fact   that   some 
of   these  petroglyphs  were  painted,    plus   the   intact    condition   of   the   associated 
occupation,    make   this   site   an  extremely   significant   one    and   it   is    recommended 
that   site   condition  be  monitored,    the   art   evaluated   and   interpreted,    and   the 
site   protected  by   the  state.      This   is   one   of   the   sites    that   LeVan   Martineau 
recorded   and  his   records  would  be   an   important   source   of   information. 

AZ-04-107(AR) 

Several  miles  east,  on  another  perennial  stream,  Bonita  Creek,  there  is 
an  important  petroglyph  site  on  private  land.   On  the  east  bank  of  Bonita 
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Creek,  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  on  a  small  black  rock  outcrop,  there  are  rows 
of  circles,  wavy  lines  and  a  spiral.   No  other  artifacts  are  associated  with 
the  site.   No  further  information  is  available.   LeVan  Martineau  recorded 
this  site  and  his  records  would  be  very  useful.   It  is  recommended  that  the 
owner  have  the  site  recorded  and  evaluated  by  a  competent  authority  and  have 
steps  taken  to  protect  the  site. 

AZ-04-157(AR) 


Several  miles  further  east,  also  on  private  land,  is  another  potential- 
ly significant  petroglyph  site.   A  very  large  panel  of.  art  occurs  on  a  ver- 
tical cliff  face  in  Lop  Ear  Canyon,  on  the  southwest  slope  of  the  Big  Lue 
Mountains.   Differential  patination  and  archaic  plus  later  motifs,  and  the 
presence  of  a  food  processing  site  200  meters  upstream  make  this  site  unique. 
LeVan  Martineau  also  recorded  this  site  and  his  records  would  be  important 
for  further  detailed  information.   The  owner  should  have  a  competent  author- 
ity record  and  interpret  the  site,  and  the  site  should  be  preserved. 

AZ-04-235(AR) 


There  is  another  multi -component  rock  art  site,  representing  several 
cultural  groups  in  Steeple  Rock  Canyon,  on  New  Mexico  State  land.   The  site 
is  on  a  vertical  cliff  face  in  the  canyon.   The  panel  is  approximately  9  me- 
ters long  and  6  meters  high  and  contains  many  petroglyphs.   There  is  differ- 
ential patination  and  the  motifs  are  representative  of  archaic- Apache  cultures, 
including  horses.   There  are  no  other  artifacts  in  association.   There  is  a 
concentration  of  bedrock  mortars  about  400  meters  upstream.   It  is  an  extreme- 
ly significant  site  for  helping  to  establish  a  cultural  chronology  and  BLM 
should  encourage  New  Mexico  state  authorities  to  monitor  the  site  and  com- 
pletely record  it.   There  is  evidence  of  extensive  vandalism  including  appar- 
ent attempts  to  saw  off  pieces  of  the  rock  art. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
MANAGEMENT  ACTIONS 


This  chapter  discusses  the  physical  and  administrative  actions  that  will 
be  implemented  to  manage  the  rock  art  in  the  Safford  District.  Management  is 
undertaken  in  order  to  maintain  the  aesthetic  integrity,  and  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  scientific,  socio-culttiral,  and  heritage  value  of  the  rock  art  as 
a  whole,  while  providing  opportunities  for  safe  and  responsible  use  of  some 
of  the  sites.  When  developing  physical  or  administrative  measures  to  protect 
a  rock  art  site,  the  guidelines  listed  below  were  followed: 

A.  Where  the  rationale  for  physical  protection  is  the  preservation 
of  scientific  information,  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  measures  and  methods  used  do  not  disturb  an  equal  or 
greater  amount  of  information  than  would  be  lost  by  allowing 
the  processes  of  deterioration  to  take  their  natural  course. 

B.  Ensure  that  the  materials  used  to  conserve  or  stabilize  the  re- 
source are  compatible  with  the  original  fabric  and  historic  in- 
tegrity of  the  cultural  resource. 

C.  The  physical  environment  should  be  protected  from  incompatible 
land  use  activities  by  consideration  of  an  appropriate  buffer 
area.   The  immediate  setting  of  the  cultural  resource  must  be 
managed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment objectives. 

D.  Long-term  maintenance  and  monitoring  needs  should  be  considered 
in  project  planning.   It  is  possible  that  what  may  appear  in- 
itially to  be  an  adequate  plan  may  be  impractical  in  light  of 
long-term  maintenance  requirements. 

A  rock  art  site  must  meet  one  or  more  of  the  following  requirements  to  be 
considered  for  site-specific  protection  measures: 

A.  The  site  has  been  or  is  being  disturbed.   Disturbance  can  result 
from  any  of  the  sources  of  deterioration. 

B.  The  site  is  the  only  known  site  depicting  a  rock  art  style. 
The  site  can  be  in  poor,  good,  or  excellent  condition. 

The  above  criteria  were  adopted  from  criteria  from  the  Draft  BLM  Manual 
8142  and  from  the  CRMP  prepared  by  the  BLM  Coeur  d'Alene  District  (BLM  April 
1983).   A  description  of  the  physical  protection  measures  considered  as  man- 
agement options  for  rock  art  sites  in  the  District  is  included  as  Appendix  C, 
in  order  to  present  the  full  range  of  choices  that  are  considered  appropriate 
for  rock  art  management. 
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STUDIES 


Prior  to  implementation  of  some  of  the  other  actions,  several  studies  and 
consultations  will  be  completed: 

1.  Rock  Art  Evaluation 

Rock  art  experts  will  be  consulted  to  evaluate  selected  rock  art 
sites,  assign  cultural  affiliation,  establish  a  relative  chronology, 
and  recommend  recordation  techniques. 

2 .  Impact  Evaluation 

Rock  art  conservators  will  be  consulted  to  diagnose  natural  sources 
of  deterioration,  such  as  water  and  sun,  to  the  rock  art  itself  (par- 
ticularly in  the  pictographs)  and  to  the  rock  surface  and  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  corrective  actions.   One  particularly  prev- 
alent threat  to  the  rock  art  is  the  mineralization  that  is  occurring 
on  most  of  the  pictograph  sites.   There  is  an  obscuring  layer  form- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  formed  by  minerals  leaching  out  from 
the  rock.   These  minerals  are  partially  covering  rock  art  figures  at 
some  sites,  and  pushing  the  paint  away  from  the  rock  surface  at 
others. 

3.  Consultation  With  Apaches 

The  Apache   Tribe  will  be   consulted   and  interviewed   in   order   to: 

a.  establish  values   held  by   the   Apache    for    the   rock  art; 

b.  interpret   the   rock  art   that   is    identified   as   Apache. 

4.  Identification  of   Socio-Cultural  Values 

Ethnographic   studies   including   research   and   interviews   will  be   com- 
pleted  to   identify  socio-cultural  values   held   for   rock   art   by   the 
area's    tribes,    individuals,    and   organizations. 

5 .  Obtain  Martineau   Records 

LeVan  Martineau  will  be   contacted   in  order   to   obtain   copies    of  his 
photographs,    site   descriptions,    analyses    and   interpretations    for 
the   rock  art   sites    in   the   District    that  he   visited  in   1972. 

COMPREHENSIVE   ACTIONS 

The   following   actions  will  be    taken   for   the  protection   of   all   the    rock 
art   sites.      Specific   recommendations   on   a   site-by-site   basis   are   presented   in 
the  next   chapter    (VII). 
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1.  Art  Reproduction 

There   are   many   techniques   for   accurate    and   detailed   art    repro- 
duction.     At   a  minimum,    all   the  pictograph   sites  will  be   photo- 
graphed with  Kodachrome  slide    film  and   all   the  petroglyph   sites 
will  be  photographed  with  black  and  white    film  and   a   red   filter. 
Other   techniques   to  be   recommended  on   a   site-by-site  basis,   pend- 
ing  consultation,    are   to-scale    drawing   and  photogrammetry . 

2.  Fire   Control 

The  District   fire  program  should   consider   rock   art   sites    as   sig- 
nificant  cultural  resources   and  should  assign  them  high  values- 
at-risk. 

3 .  Monitoring 

The  majority  of  rock  art  sites  will  be  visited  annually,  or  every 
second  year. 

4 .  Nondisclosure 

Site  locations  will  be  disclosed  only  to  known  and  reputable  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  involved  in  scientific  or  land  management 
activities. 

This  action  does  not  apply  for  the  sites  that  are  designated  for 
recreational  use,  once  all  measures  are  completed. 

5 .  Public  Information 

An   interpretive  brochure   on   the   rock  art  will  be  prepared,,    and 
an   interpretative  program  prepared   to   present   to    schools. 


SITE    SPECIFIC   ACTIONS 


Site   specific  actions   will  be  presented   in   the   same   order   the   sites  were 
described  in   Chapter  V.      Please   refer   to   Figure    10    for  a   review  of   all   actions 
on   a  site-by-site  basis. 

A2-04-002(AR)    -   SAN   SIMON   RA 

1.    Complete  the  description  of  the  rock  art  on-site,  using  extant 

Bureau  techniques.   This  would  encompass  the  art  on  the  northeast 
end  of  the  overhang. 
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2.  Contract  a  rock  art  expert  to  evaluate  site  significance,  deter- 
mine cultural  origins  and  recommend  levels  and  type  of  recordation, 

3.  Pending  recommendation  2,  contract  an  art  conservator  to  inspect 
mineralization  and  spalling  paint  and  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing further  protective  measures.   Test  recommended  techniques  on 
section  of  rock  art. 

4.  Pending  recommendation  2,  contract  an  expert  in  rock  art  reproduc- 
tion to  record  the  art  according  to  the  recommendation. 

5.  Investigate  solar  marker  potential  employing  the  Preston's  tech- 
niques. 

6.  Contact  LeVan  Martineau  and  obtain  copies  of  all  his  photographs, 
site  description,  analysis  and  interpretations. 

7.  Dig  test  trenches  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  occupation  and 
cultural  sequence,  if  possible,  in  order  to  determine  if  the  enig- 
matic hour  glass  figures  on  site  may  be  related  to  a  Cochise  com- 
ponent on  site. 

8.  Conduct  interviews  with  local  Apaches  and  conduct  ethnographic 
research  regarding  the  importance  of  the  hourglass  geometries 

■and  the  black  scorpion  figure  which  have  been  tentatively  iden- 
tified as  Apache  figures. 

9.  Monitor  vegetative  growth  inside  the  chain  link  fence  in  order 
to  make  decisions  about  clearing  the  area  of  fuel  and  protecting 
the  site  from  fire. 

10.  Designate  this  site  and  three  others  in  the  vicinity  as  an  ACEC 
or  a  National  Register  District. 

11.  Develop  the  site  for  use  for  educational  purposes:   Field  trips 
accompanied  by  Bureau  archaeologists,  and  slide  shows  for  schools. 
This  would  involve  interpretation  of  the  site. 

12.  Write  a  report  for  publication  on  the  hourglass  anthromorphs  in 
the  Safford  District,  to  include  this  site  and  submit  the  report 
to  an  appropriate  journal  in  order  to  encourage  rock  art  experts 
to  visit  the  site  and  share  their  data  with  the  Bureau. 

AZ-04-69(AR)  -  SAN  SIMON  RA 


Monitor  possible   impacts    of  weathering   on   the   Apache    figures   by 
photographing   them  annually   under   controlled   lighting. 
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2.  Monitor  site  condition  to  evaluate  impacts  from "casual  use  of  the 
area  as  a  hunting  camp. 

3.  Photograph  figures  with  black  and  white  film  and  a  red  filter  for 
archival  purposes. 

4.  Consult  Apaches  for  interpretation  of  figures. 

5.  Contact  LeVan  Martineau  and  obtain  copies  of  his  photographs,  site 
description,  analysis  and  interpretation. 

6.  Inventory  Ash  Peak  for  other  rock  art  to  better  evaluate  the  known 
rock  art  sites  (AZ-04-69  and  AZ-04-918)  and  determine  protection 
needs . 

AZ-04-70(AR)  -  GILA  RA 

1.  Limit  access  of  cattle  to  site  by  installing  a  barbed-wire  fence. 

2.  Contract  a  rock  art  expert  to  evaluate  site  significance,  determine 
cultural  origins  and  recommend  levels  and  type  of  recordation. 

3.  Pending  recommendation  #2,  contract  an  expert  in  rock  art  recording 
to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  appropriate  level  of  recorda- 
tion and  follow  these  recommendations. 

4.  Excavate  test  trenches  to  determine  level  of  cultural  fill  and  cul- 
tural affiliation  of  the  occupation. 

5.  Monitor  site  at  least  once  a  year  for  site  condition  and  check 
effectiveness  of  cattle  fence  and  to  maintain  the  fence. 

AZ-04-5  78(AR)  -  GILA  RA 

1.  Contract  a  rock  art  expert  to  evaluate  site  significance,  deter- 
mine cultural  origins  and  recommend  levels  of  recordation. 

2.  Excavate  a  test  trench  to  determine  level  of  undisturbed  cultural 
fill  on  site  and  cultural  affiliations. 

3.  Contact  qualified  archaeologists  and  institutions  and  otherwise 
advertise  the  availability  of  this  site  for  total  excavation  in 
the  appropriate  journals. 

4.  If  #3  has  not  produced  a  qualified  party  to  excavate  the  site  within 
two  years,  the  site  should  be  fenced  with  an  8  ft.  chain  link  fence. 
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5.  Frequent  monitoring  (4  times  a  year)  for  vandalism  is  critical  dur- 
ing this  two-year  period,  and  if  vandalism  poses  a  continuing  threat, 
a  buried  obstruction  or  a  fence  will  be  constructed  and  monitoring 
will  continue . 

6.  Pending  recommendation  #1,  contract  an  art  conservator  to  inspect 
mineralization  and  spalling  and  'fading  paint  on  the  rock  art  panels 
and  conduct  studies  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  recommended  rock 
art  preservation  techniques. 

7.  Pending  recommendation  #1,  contract  an  expert  in  rock  art  reproduc- 
tion to  record  the  art,  following  those  recommendations. 

8.  Investigate  solar  marker  potential  of  panel  7  using  the  Preston's 
techniques  and  complete  recordation  of  this  panel  with  extant  tech- 
niques . 

9.  Install  an  interpretive  sign.  The  sign  can  be  revised  as  data  is 
compiled,  but  initially  should  inform  the  viewer  of  what  is  known 
about  the  site  and  explain  protective  measures. 

10.   Write  a  report  for  publication  in  a  professional  journal  about  the 
enigmatic  hourglass  anthromorphs  in  the  Safford  District,  to  in- 
clude this  site. 

AZ-04-143(AR)  -  SAN  SIMON  RA 

1.  Locate  and  record  this  site  by  extant  Bureau  standards. 

2.  Contract  a  rock  art  expert  to  evaluate  site  significance,  deter- 
mine cultural  origins  and  recommend  levels  and  type  of  recordation. 

3.  Pending  recommendations  1  and  2,  contract  an  art  conservator  to 
evaluate  sources  of  deterioration  and  conduct  studies  on  limited 
areas  of  the  art  to  test  safety  and  effectiveness  of  recommended 
treatment. 

4.  Pending  1  and  2,  contract  an  expert  in  rock  art  reproduction 

to  recommend  appropriate  levels  of  reproduction  and  follow  those 
recommendations . 

5.  Monitor  site  at  least  annually. 

6.  Contact  LeVan  Martineau  and  obtain  copies  of  his  photographs,  site 
description,  analysis,  and  site  interpretation. 

7.  Designate  this  and  the  other  sites  in  Midway  Canyon  as  an  ACEC  or 
a  National  Register  District. 

8.  Write  a  report  for  publication  in  a  professional  journal  on  the 
enigmatic  hourglass  anthromorphs  in  the  Safford  District,  includ- 
ing this  site. 
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AZ-04-957(AR)  -  SAN  SIMON  RA 

1.    Monitor  this  site  once  a  year  to  make  certain  it  is  not  being  van- 
dalized. 

AZ-04-918(AR)  -  SAN  SIMON  RA 

1.    Monitor  this  site  once  a  year  to  monitor  condition. 

AZ-04-372(AR)  -  GILA  RA 

1.  Contract  a_  rock  art  expert   to   evaluate   site   significance,    deter- 
mine  cultural  origins   and   recommend   levels   of   recordation   and 
follow  recommendations. 

2.  Photograph  pictographs  with  black   and  white    film  and   a   red   filter. 

3.  Investigate   solar  marker  potential   of  pictographs    using   the 
Preston's   techniques. 

4.  Photograph  all   the   rock  art  with  kodachrome   slide    film. 

5.  Collect  hematite  nodules,    if  present,    or   a  sample   of   reddened 
groundstone   to   curate    for  future   comparative   study   in  order   to 
determine   if   the  pigment  on   site   is    the   same   as    used   in    the  pic- 
tographs. 

6.  Test   excavate   loose   fill  under  overhang   to   establish   depth   of 
cultural   layer   and,    if  possible,    cultural   affiliations. 

7.  Monitor   the   site    for   cattle    impacts. 

8.  Pending   recommendation   1,    interpret    the   site    for  a   rock   art  bro- 
chure,   but   do  not   reveal  location. 

AZ-04-5KAR)    -   GILA  RA 

1.  Contract  a  rock  art  expert  to  evaluate  site  significance,  deter- 
mine cultural  origins  and  recommend  levels  of  recordation. 

2.  Conduct  stabilization  studies  as  recommended  by  art  conservators 
for  other  rock  art  sites  to  retard  mineralization. 

3.  Experiment  with  photographic  techniques  to  reproduce  the  visible 
art. 

4.  Continue  to  monitor  site  for  effectiveness  of  fence  to  protect 
occupation. 

5.  Conduct  an  inventory  for  rock  art  sites  on  BLM  land  in  the  Black 
Rock  area  to  better  evaluate  management  recommendations . 
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AZ-04-958(AR)  -  GILA  RA 
1.    Locate  and  record  site. 

AZ-04-952(AR)  -  SAN  SIMON  RA 

1.  Designate  this  site  and  three  others  in  the  Midway  Canyon  area  as 
an  ACEC  or  National  Register  District. 

2.  Monitor  possible  impacts  from  weathering  on  the  figures  by  photo- 
graphing them  annually  under  controlled  lighting. 

3.  Photograph  these  figures  with  black  and  white  film  and  a  red  filter 
for  archival  purposes. 

4.  Consult  Apaches  for  interpretation  of  figures. 

AZ-04-286(AR)  -  GILA  RA 

1.  BLM  will  relocate  this  known  site  and  record  the  rock  art  with  the 
forms  developed  for  the  1982  assessment. 

2.  Any  further  recommendations  depend  on  completion  of  recommenda- 
tion 1. 

AZ-Q4-155(AR)  -  GILA  RA 

1.  Contract  an  art  conservator  to  inspect  mineralization  and  spall- 
ing  paint  and  rock  and  make  recommendations  regarding  further 
protective  measures.   Test  recommended  techniques  on  a  section 
of  rock  art. 

2.  Photograph  all  rock  art  to  record  present  condition. 

3.  Monitor  site  at  least  quarterly. 

4.  Investigate  solar  marker  potential  employing  the  Preston's  tech- 
niques. 

5.  Dig  test  trenches  to  determine  nature  and  cultural  affiliation 
of  the  habitation  component. 

6.  Nominate  site  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

7.  Interpret  rock  art  and  habitation  and  develop  site  for  educational 
use  (tours;  include  site  in  District  rock  art  brochure  and  slide 
show;  install  interpretive  sign) . 

8.  Conduct  interviews  with  local  Apaches  and  conduct  ethnographic 
research  to  identify  socio-cultural  values  associated  with  the 
site. 
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AZ-04-284(AR)    -    SAN   SIMON   RA 

1.  Photograph  pictographs  with  black  and  white    film  and  a  red   filter. 

2.  Make   to-scale  sketches   of   figures. 

3.  Contact  LeVan  Martineau  and   obtain   copies   of  his  photographs,    site 
description,    analysis,    and  interpretation. 

4.  Conduct   an  erosion   study  to   document   the  effect,    if   any,    of   erosion 
on   the  boulder  positions   in   order   to   anticipate   if  preventative 
actions   are   required.      Maintenance   of   figures   in   their  original 
position  is  necessary   to   evaluate   site    function,    such   as   the 
figure's  potential   as   a   solar  marker. 

5.  Monitor   this  site   at   least   once   a  year. 

6.  Consider   this   site   for  possible  educational  use. 

AZ-04-306(AR)    -    GILA  RA 

1.  Photograph  pictographs  with  black  and  white    film  and   a  red   filter. 

2.  Make   to-scale    drawings    of    the   rock   art. 

3.  Contact   LeVan  Martineau  and   obtain    copies   of  his   photographs,    site 
description,    analysis   and  interpretation. 

4.  Monitor   this   site   annually. 

AZ-04-285(AR)    -   GILA  RA 

1.  Photograph  pictographs  with  black  and  white  film  and  a  red  filter. 

2.  Make  to-scale  drawings  of  the  rock  art. 

3.  Contact  Ross  Bryce  to  request  permission  to  record  the  panel  in  his 
possession  and  obtain  information  about  its  original  location. 

4.  Contact  LeVan  Martineau  and  obtain  copies  of  his  photographs,  site 
description,  analysis  and  interpretation. 

5.  Monitor  the  site  annually. 

AZ-04-283(AR)  -  GILA  RA 
1.    Photograph  pictographs  with  black  and  white  film  and  a  red  filter. 
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2 .  Make   to-scale   drawings . 

3.  Contact  LeVan  Martineau  to   obtain   copies   of  his   photographs,    site 
description,    analysis   and  interpretation. 

4.  Monitor   the  site   annually. 

AZ-04-203(AR)    -   GILA  RA 
1.        Locate   and   record  mask   figure. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE  AND  COST  ESTIMATES 


The  implementation  schedule  is  designed  to  identify  the  District's  pri- 
orities in  rock  art  management.   Generally,  the  top  priority  actions  will  be 
implemented  first.   Some  actions,  such  as  reproduction,  contract  to  study 
conservation,  and  to-scale  drawing  are  dependent  on  earlier  actions.   They 
are  therefore  shown  for  later  years,  although  they  are  top  priority  actions. 
The  schedule  is  organized  by  fiscal  year.   Actions  shown  for  each  year  are 
listed  in  order  of  priority.   The  list  of  sites  for  each  action  in  a  year  is 
prioritized  where  desirable  and  feasible,  with  the  top  priority  site  listed 
first.   Priorities  are  based  on  site  significance  and  need  for  management. 

The  cost  estimates  for  procurement  are  rough  estimates.  Costs  for  con- 
tracted services  cannot  be  determined  prior  to  commencement  of  the  contract- 
ing process  . 

Implementation  of  the  schedule  will  depend  upon  funding  and  manpower 
constraints.   The  schedule  will  be  updated  annually  during  the  CRMP  evalu- 
ation. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE  AND  COST  ESTIMATES 


Action 

Site 
No. 

Prior- 
ity 

Implementa- 
tion Sched- 
ule (FY) 

BLM 

WM 

Locate 

143 

1 

84 

.05 

Record 

143 

2 

84 

.05 

Contract  to 
evaluate 

2,  143 
70* 

,  578, 

3 

84 

1.2 

Monitor 

2,  51, 
155,  283, 
285,  306, 

70, 
284 
372 

4 

84 

.6 

Solicit 

578 

5 

84 

.2 

excavation 

Martineau      2,  69,  143, 
283,  284,  285, 
306 


Solar  marker 

2,  155, 
578 

372, 

6 

Collection 

372 

6 

Erosion 

284 

7 

Total  for  FY  84 


Reproduce 


2,  143,  578, 
70* 


Total  for  FY  85 


Contract  to 
study  con- 
servation 

Experiment 


Monitor 


2,  143,  578 
155* 


2,  143,  578, 
155,  51* 

2,  51,  69, 
70,  143,  155, 
283,  284,  285, 
306,  372,  578, 
,918,  952,  957 


84 

84 

84 
84 


.1 

.1 
.1 


2.5 


85 


1.0 


1.0 


36 

86 
86 


1.0 


.5 


Support/ 
Maintenance 
Needs 


Monitor 


Implement   re- 
commendations 


106    Consulta- 
tion;  EA;   Permit 


Curation 
Monitor 


Curation 


Implement  re- 
commendations 


Total  for  FY  86 


2.3 
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IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE  AND  COST  ESTIMATES  (Cont.) 


Ac  tion 

Site 
No. 

Prior- 
ity 

Implementa- 
tion  Sched- 
ule   (FY) 

BLM 
WM 

.2 

Support/ 
Maintenance 
Needs 

Locate 

203,    286, 
958* 

1 

87 

Record 

Record 

2,    203,    286, 
958,    285* 

2 

87 

.3 

To-scale 
drawings 

283,  285, 

284,  306* 

3 

87 

.3 

Curation 

Photograph 

372,    L55,    51, 

69,    952,    283, 

285,    284,    306* 

3 

87 

.5 

Curation 

Monitor 

2,   51,    69, 
70,    143,    155, 
283,    284,    285, 
306,    372,   578, 
918,    952,   957 

4 

87 

.8 

Publication 

2,    143,    578 

5 

87 

1.0 

Fence 

70,    578+ 

6 

87 

.2 

106    Consulta- 
tion ;   EA 

Test 

2,    155,    70, 
372,    578+ 

7 

87 

.5 

106    Consulta- 
tion ;    EA 

Consult 
Apaches 

2,    69,    155 
952 

8 

87 

.1 

Total   for  FY 

87 

4.0 

Monitor 

2,   51,    69, 

1 

88 

.3 

Interpret 

Sign 
Inventory 

Designate 


70,  143,  155, 

283,  284,  285, 

306,  372,  578, 

918,  952,  957 

155,    2,    578, 
372,    284* 

155,    2,    578* 

578,    51,    69, 
918* 

155,    2,    143, 
952,    957*   ** 


3 

u 


as 

88 

88 

88 


1.7 

.3 
.2 

1.0 


Brochure;    Print- 
ing;   Photos 

Sign  shop 

Record 


4.0 


Total   for  FY   88 

*In  priority  order.  **Sites  2,  143,  952  and  957  would  be  nominated  together  as 
a  district.  +Fence  and  testing  at  site  578  would  not  be  done  if  previously  ex- 
cavated.     BLM  cost   not    included   in    cost    estimates. 
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CHAPTER  X 
MANAGEMENT  EVALUATIONS    AND   REVISIONS 


The   CRMP  will  be  evaluated  annually  just  prior  to  preparation   of   the 
Preliminary   Annual  Work  Plan.      The   following  subjects  will  be  evaluated. 

CONDITION   AND   TREND 


Changes   in   the   condition   of   the   rock   art  and   associated   cultural  mater- 
ials will  be   evaluated.      The   information  will  be   derived   from  records   made 
during   the  previous  year's   monitoring   of   select   rock   art   sites. 

MANAGEMENT  NEEDS 

Changes   in   the   impacts    to   and   condition  of   the    rock   art    and  other  values 
may,    in   turn,    change   protection   or  other  management   needs.      New   and   changed 
needs  will  be  evaluated  and  options    for  meeting   these  needs  will  be   identi- 
fied. 

MANAGEMENT   OBJECTIVES 

The  CRMP's  objectives  will  be  evaluated  for  appropriateness  in  terms  of 
identified  changes  in  condition,  impacts,  and  needs.  The  objectives  will  be 
modified  as  needed. 

MANAGEMENT  ACTIONS 

The  actions  prescribed  in  the  CRMP  will  be  modified  as  needed  to  imple- 
ment   the   revised   objectives    and  meet    current   management   needs. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PRIORITIES    AND   SCHEDULE 

The   CRMP   implementation  schedule   and   the  priorities   in   implementation 
will  be   modified  based   on   an   assessment   of    the    revised   actions. 

DOCUMENTING   EVALUATIONS 

The   annual   evaluation  will  be   documented  in    a  memorandum  to    the    District 
Manager  which  will  be  placed  in   the    CRMP    file. 

CRMP   MODIFICATION 

The   CRMP  will  be    revised    (rewritten)    to    reflect    the    changes    resulting 
from  the   annual   evaluation.      Updating   of    the    CRMP  will   occur   throughout    the 
year  by   adding   data   in  pencil    or  by   changing   items    in    the    current    CRMP. 
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APPENDIX  A 

ROCK  ART  RECORDING  FORMS 
USED  IN  S AFFORD  DISTRICT 
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I 


DO-8110-1 
May  1982) 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OE  THE  INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

SAFFORD  DISTRICT 

CULTURAL  RESOURCE 
ROCK  ART  INVENTORY  RECORD 


Survey  No , 

Recorder 

Date 


1.  SITE  NO. 
4.  SITE  TYPE: 


2.   SITE  NAME 
Pictograph, 


3.  OTHER  SITE  NO(s) 


Petroglyph 


5.  NUMBER  OF  PANELS: 


6.  NUMBER  OF  FIGURES: 


7.  LOCATION: 
Township 


,   Range 


,   Section 


UTM:    Zone 
County  


,   Easting 


,   Northing 


Resource  Area 


Map  Reference 
Planning  Unit 


Owner 


Geographic  Location  Name 


ACCESS: 
VISIBILITY: 


Walk, 


4X4. 


2X4 


Visible 
Visible  except 
for  vegetation 
From  above 


From  below 
Not  visible 
due  to 
structures 


Not  visible  due 
to 


10.   ACCESSIBILITY: 


Ground 
Architecture 

Fallen  Rock 

Toe  &  Hand 

Above 
Below 

Ladder 

Ledge 

11.   CULTURAL  AFFILIATION: 


Mogollon 

Apache 

Hohokam 

Historic 

Salado 

Unknown 

12. 

DATE(s)  : 

(B.C., 

13. 

FUNCTION  OF  ART: 

Ceremonial 

Map 

Art 

Unknown 

Other 


Other 
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Page  _______  of 

Site  No.  

14.   AREA  ENCOMPASSING  PANELS: 


Length:             meters      Width: 

meters 

Area:             Sq .  meters    ( 

Measured, 

Estimated) 

15. 

ASSOCIATED  SITE(s) : 

Site  No.                    Culture 

Date 

Type 

Distance  and  Location 

16.   ASSOCIATED  GEOGRAPHIC  FEATURES  "(Name,  type,  distance,  direction): 
Water 


Trails 
Passes 
Other 


17  .   PHYSIOGRAPHY 


18.   LAND  FORM 


19.   DOMINANT  VEGETATION: 

On  Site  Off  Site 


20.   SPECIFIC  LOCATION: 


Cliff  face       Overhang  ceiling      Other 

Boulder  Cave  wall  

Overhang  wall    Cave  ceiling  
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Page 


of 


21.   ROCK  MATERIAL: 


Site  No. 


Sandstone 

Basalt 

Granite 


Rhyolite 

Tuff 
Conglomerate 


Other 


22.   ROCK  CONDITION: 


Well  cemented 

Uneven 
Smooth 
Rough 

Spalling 

Not  well  cemented 

Cracks 

Hard 

Holes 

Soft 

Non-porous 

Wet 

Even 
Other 

Porous 

Dry 

23 


CONDITION  OF  ART: 


Good 

Fair 


Poor 
Destroyed 


Description: 


24.   SOURCES  OF  DETERIORATION: 


Wind 
Water 
Rockfall 
Other 


Lichen 
Water  lines 
Plants 


Faint 
Spalling 


Vandals 

Smoke  blackening 

Patina 


Description  (including  differential  patination,  etc.): 


Protected  from  weather: 


Yes, 


No 


25.      METHOD  OF  RECORDING: 


Inventory  record 
Photos 


Color 

Black  &  white 


_Sketch 
To  scale  drawing 

Rubbings 


tos: 

Conditions: 

Technique: 

Light 

Flash 

Shadows 

Scale 

Photo  board 
Art  modified 


Description: 
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Modification  of  Art: 
None 


Chalk 


Page 


Site  No. 


Other 


26. 


SIGNIFICANCE: 
National  Register: 
Criteria  met: 


Discuss  significance 


Eligible, 


b, 


Not    eligible 
c,   d 


27.      MANAGEMENT  RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Detailed   recording 

Detailed  photography 

To-scale  drawings 

Rubbings 

Reproduction 

Interpret 

Develop 

Sign 

Nominate 


Stabilize 

Erosion,  weathering  control 

Patrol 

Fence 

Block  access 

Remove 

Other 


28.   RECORD  MAINTENANCE: 

Photos  (Photo  numbers) 
Sketches  (Number  pages) 

Panel  forms  (Number)  

Report  (Title)  


Contacts,  references 
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Hm, 


DO-8 110-2 
ay  1982) 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
SAFFORD  DISTRICT 

CULTURAL  RESOURCE 
ROCK  ART  INVENTORY  RECORD 
PANEL  FORM 


Site  No. 
Recorder 

Date 


1. 

PANEL  NUMBER 

2. 

NUMBER  OF  FIGURES 

3. 

SPECIFIC  LOCATION: 

Cliff  face            Over] 

lang  < 
wall 

:eiling           Cave  ceiling 

Boulder               Cave 

Other 

Overhang  wall 
EXPOSURE  (Direction  panel  faces) : 

4. 

degrees . 

5. 

INCLINATION  (Angle) : 

0°    (horizontal  overhang) 
90°   (vertical) 

Other 

180°  (horizontal  shelf) 

PANEL  DIMENSIONS: 

Height  meters  ( 

Width  meters  ( 

PANEL  POSITION: 


measured , 
measured, 


estimated) 
estimated) 


Distance  from  ground  to  bottom  of  panel 
estimated) 


Distance  from  ground  to  top  of  panel 
estimated) 


meters  ( 


measured , 


meters   ( 


measured , 


Distance  to  adjacent  panels: 

Up  meters   ( measured 

Down  meters   ( measured 

Left  meters   ( measured 

Right  meters   (. measured 


estimated) 
estimated) 
estimated) 
estimated) 
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ROCK  COLOR 


ROCK  ART  TYPE: 


Petroglyph 

Etched 

Scratched 

Pecked 

Other 


10.   PICTOGRAPH  COLOR (s)  (No.,  Munsell  Code) 

Black Red Blue  

White  Green  Other 


11.   PETROGLYPH  DEPTH 
13.   DENT  SPACING 


mm.   12.   DENT  SIZE 


mm. 


14.  FIGURE  TYPES  (NO.): 

Geometric 

Animals 

Humans 

15.  SUPERPOSITION  OF  FIGURES 
Description: 


Others 


No. 


Page 
Site  No. 
Panel  No. 


of 


Pictograph 

Brushed 

Blown 

Stencilled 

Charcoal 

Other 


Turquoise 


mm . 


Yes, 


Unknown 


16.   INCORPORATION  OF  NATURAL  ROCK  FEATURES: 


No. 


Yes. 


Unknown 


Description: 


17.   DIFFERENTIAL  PATINATION  OF  FIGURES: 


NO. 


Yes. 


Unknown 


18.  DESCRIPTION    OF   FIGURES    (See   continuation    sheet). 

19.  COMMENTS    (Indicate    form    item   number): 
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1-8110-3 
y  1982) 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OE  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
SAFEORD  DISTRICT 

CULTURAL  RESOURCE 

ROCK  ART  INVENTORY  RECORD 

FIGURE  FORM 


Site  No . 
Panel  No 


FIGURE  NO. ; 
HEIGHT  OR 
LENGTH  (Cm) ; 
WIDTH; 

TYPE 


DESCRIPTION 
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APPENDIX  B 
USE    CATEGORY    DEFINITIONS    FOR   CULTURAL   RESOURCES 


8] 


Excerpted  from: 

ARIZONA  8141 

MANUAL  SUPPLEMENT 

Appendix  3 

Guidelines  for  Evaluation 

II .   Definitions  of  Use  Categories 

A.  Current  Scientific  Use  means  that  a  cultural  property  is  the 
subject  of  an  on-going  scientific  or  historical  study  or  pro- 
ject at  the  time  of  evaluation. 

B.  Potential  Scientific  Use  means  that  a  cultural  property  is  pre- 
sently eligible  for  consideration  as  the  subject  of  scientific 
or  historical  study  utilizing  research  techniques  currently 
available,  including  study  which  would  result  in  its  physical 
alteration,  and  it  need  not  be  conserved  in  the  face  of  an  ap- 
propriate research  or  mitigation  proposal. 

C.  Conservation  for  Future  Use  means  that  because  of  scarcity  of 
similar  cultural  properties,  a  research  potential  that  surpass- 
es the  current  state  of  the  art,  singular  historic  importance 
or  architectural  interest,  or  comparable  reasons,  a  cultural 
property  is  not  presently  eligible  for  consideration  as  the 
subject  of  scientific  or  historical  study  which  would  result  in 
its  physical  alteration,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  segregation 
from  other  land  or  resource  uses  which  would  threaten  the  main- 
tenance of  its  present  condition,  and  that  it  will  remain  in 
this  use  category  until  specified  provisions  are  met  in  the 
future. 

D.  Management  Use  means  that  a  cultural  property  is  eligible  for 
controlled  experimental  study  which  would  result  in  its  physi- 
cal alteration,  to  be  conducted  for  purposes  of  obtaining  spe- 
cific information  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  kinds 
and  rates  of  natural  or  human-caused  deterioration,  effective- 
ness of  protection  measures  and  similar  lines  of  inquiry  which 
would  ultimately  aid  in  the  management  of  cultural  properties. 

E.  Socio-cultural  Use  means  that  a  cultural  resource  is  perceived 
by  a  specified  social  and/or  cultural  group  as  having  attributes 
which  contribute  to  maintaining  the  heritage  or  existence  of 
that  group,  and  is  to  be  managed  in  a  way  that  takes  those  at- 
tributes into  account,  as  applicable. 

F.  Public  Use  means  that  a  cultural  property  is  eligible  for  con- 
sideration as  an  interpretive  exhibit-in-place,  a  subject  of 
supervised  participation  in  scientific  or  historical  study,  or 
related  educational  and  recreational  uses  by  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 
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G.   Discharged  Use  means  that  a  cultural  property  previously  quali- 
fied for  assignment  to  any  of  the  categories  defined  above  and 
it  no  longer  possesses  the  qualifying  characteristics  for  that 
use  or  for  assignment  to  an  alternative  use,  or  that  records 
pertaining  to  it  represent  its  only  remaining  importance,  and 
therefore  its  location  no  longer  presents  a  management  con- 
straint for  competing  land  uses. 


APPENDIX  C 

PHYSICAL  PROTECTION  MEASURES  CONSIDERED  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION 
FOR  ROCK  ART  SITES  IN  THE  SAFFORD  DISTRICT 
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Excerpted  from: 

DRAFT  ARIZONA  8111 

MANUAL  SUPPLEMENT 

Appendix  2 

8141  Physical  and  Administrative  Protection  Measures 

LIST  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROTECTION  MEASURES 

I.  Physical  Protection  Measures.  These  measures  may  be  applied  direct- 
ly to  the  property,  such  as  stabilization,  or  indirectly  to  the  gen- 
eral area,  such  as  signing,  fencing,  or  patrolling. 

A.    Indirect  Methods.   These  methods  refer  to  physical  protection 
measures  that  do  not  involve  modification  of  the  resource: 

1.  Signing.   Under  conditions  of  active  or  potential  vandal- 
ism, cultural  properties  should  be  adequately  signed, 
identifying  the  protection  afforded  by  law.   Signs  should 
be  placed  so  as  not  to  intrude  upon  the  property  or  to 
draw  unwanted  attention  to  the  property. 

2.  Fencing/Gating.   Fences,  barriers,  railings,  and  gates  of 
various  materials  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination  to 
restrict  access.   The  selection  of  designs  and  materials 
must  avoid  unwarranted  intrusion  on  the  property.   Main- 
tenance and  safety  requirements  must  also  be  considered 
in  the  design. 

3.  Patrol/Surveillance.   Patrol  and  surveillance  are  deter- 
mined by  and  scheduled  according  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 
source, degree  of  threat  present,  and  the  cultural  resource 
use  category.   Irregularly  scheduled  patrols  are  one  of  the 
best  means  of  deterring  pothunting,  vandalism,  and  other 
unauthorized  use.   Besides  staking  out  a  site,  surveillance 
can  be  accomplished  through  detection  systems;  however,  the 
installation  of  surveillance  equipment  should  not  impair 

or  compromise  the  integrity  of  the  cultural  resources. 
These  systems  should  have  direct  response  capability  with 
local,  county,  state,  or  federal  enforcement  authorities; 
response  time  will  affect  the  effectiveness  of  these  sys- 
tems (also  see  Arizona  Manual  Supplement  9239) . 

4.  Erosion  Control  (off-site).   Cultural  resources  are  fre- 
quently threatened  by  various  types  of  erosion.   Flooding, 
seepage,  major  runoff  areas,  movement  of  soils  by  wind  ac- 
tion, and  other  potential  erosion  problems  can  be  monitored 
and  controlled.   Erosion  control  performed  off-site  can 
generally  be  accomplished  at  lower  cost,  with  less  disturb- 
ance to  the  resource,  than  with  on-site  erosion  control. 
Recontouring  to  improve  drainage,  construction  of  catch 
basins,  diversion  or  check  dams,  windbreaks,  and  other  pro- 
tion  measures  can  reduce  on-site  erosion. 
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5.    Fire  Control.   An  active  fire  protection  program  to  pro- 
tect cultural  resources  should  include  pre-suppression, 
suppression,  and  post-suppression  activities.   Periodic 
inspections  may  be  undertaken  to  determine  potential  fire 
hazards.   Pre-suppression  measures  include  fire  retardant 
treatments,  reduction  of  fuel,  construction  of  fuel  breaks 
and  site-specific  fire  action  plans.   When  implementing 
fire  control  measures,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  cultural  resource  in  its  visual  and  environmental  set- 
ting.  Post-suppression  analysis  should  consider  physical 
protection  measures  needed  to  restore  the  setting  and  re- 
habilitate the  cultural  resource  damaged  by  fire  and  sup- 
pression activities. 

Direct  Methods.   These  methods  refer  to  physical  protection  meas- 
ures which  modify  the  resource: 

1.    Stabilization:   Structural  and  material  stabilization  tech- 
niques introduce  chemical,  mechanical,  or  structural  ele- 
ments to  retard  the  deterioration  of  a  variety  of  cultural 
resources.   For  example,  chemical  measures  include  the  ap- 
plication of  polymers  to  protect  rock  art;  structural  mea- 
sures include  the  jacking  of  floors.   Detailed  specifica- 
tions for  stabilization  work  should  include:   individual 
fieldwork  tasks  required,  specific  locations  requiring 
stabilization;  methods  and  materials  to  be  used;  types  of 
expertise  required.    Maps,  scale  drawings  and  photos  should 
be  used  liberally  to  illustrate  work  requirements.   All  sta- 
bilization work  must  be  accurately  and  adequately  documented 
in  order  to  provide  a  clear  "before  and  after"  record  of  the 
property. 

The  most  common  materials  encountered  in  the  stabilization  of 
cultural  resources  are  wood,  adobe,  metal,  stone,  and  brick 
masonry  as  discussed  below  (see  also  Bibliography): 

Only  the  section  on  stone  stabilization  is  included. 

(b)   Stone. 

(i)   Materials.   There  is  a  wide  range  of  granite, 
marble,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  other  stone 
materials  used  in  historic  and  prehistoric 
structures.   They  vary  in  chemical  content,  grain 
size,  strength,  porosity,  and  other  characteris- 
tics . 

(ii)   Preservation  Techniques.   Stone  deteriorates  as 
a  result  of  chemical  and  physical  changes.   Pre- 
servation techniques  should  include  professional 
examination  of  the  stone  and  an  on-site  testing 
of  cleaning  and  stabilizing  materials  and  tech- 
niques, as  dictated  by  the  examination.   The 
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tests  must  be  executed  in  a  controlled  and  docu- 
mented manner,  simulating,  on  a  email  scale,  the 
actual  procedures  recommended.   The  variables 
that  must  be  considered  include  efficiency  of 
treatment,  damage  to  stone,  damage  to  mortar, 
and  other  materials,  potential  safety  and  health 
hazards,  and  comparative  time  and  cost. 

(iii)   Maintenance.   Maintenance  of  stone  involves  de- 
laying or  counteracting  disintegration,  repair- 
ing damage,  and  preserving  the  desired  appear- 
ance of  the  stone.   Use  the  methods  developed 
through  the  on-site  testing  or  cleaning  and 
stabilizing  materials  and  techniques.   Stone- 
work should  be  protected  from  the  penetration 
of  moisture  by  providing  good  drainage,  so  that 
no  water  stands  on  the  stone;  by  keeping  all 
joints  well  painted  or  caulked;  and  by  insert- 
ing a  waterproof  barrier  between  the  stone  and 
the  ground  if  one  is  not  in  place.   Advanced 
deterioration  may  need  further  protection; 
professional  advice  should  be  obtained. 

Erosion  Control  (on-site) .   When  erosion  control  is  neces- 
sary within  the  physical  boundaiies  of  a  cultural  property, 
the  effects  of  the  control  measures  on  resource  values 
should  be  carefully  limited.   Standard  engineering  con- 
struction practices  must  be  modified  to  allow  the  proper 
recovery  and  recording  of  information  which  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  implementation  of  the  erosion  control  meas- 
ures.  Examples  of  on-site  erosion  control  measures 
include  recontouring  the  site  surface  to  promote  better 
drainage,  and  backfilling  potholes  and  illegally  excavated 
areas. 

Fire  Control.   Effective  on-site  fire  control  is  limited 
primarily  to  preventive  measures.   For  example,  wooden 
structures  can  be  treated  with  fire  retardant;  trash  and 
litter  should  be  reduced;  and  in  areas  of  public  use,  re- 
strictions shuuld  be  placed  on  campfires  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  cultural  resources.   Fire  arrest  equipment 
could  be  provided  inside  structures  for  visitor  safety  and 
protection  of  the  resource.   Fire  suppression  handlines 
and  bulldozer  lines  should  be  located  to  protect  cultural 
properties . 

Detailed  Recording.   The  intent  of  detailed  recording  is 
to  document  those  aspects  of  a  cultural  property  which  con- 
tribute to  historical  or  scientific  studies  without  sub- 
stantially modifying  the  resource.   This  non-destructive 
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technique  may  include  the  use  of  detailed  mapping  using 
surveying  equipment,  photogrammetry,  aerial  and  standard 
photography,  use  of  electronic  equipment  such  as  magneto- 
meters or  metal  detectors,  and  narrative  descriptions. 

5.  Relocation.   Some  cultural  resources  can  be  relocated  with 
minimal  impact  to  their  inherent  value.   This  alternative 
is  largely  limited  to  structures  and  to  some  forms  of  rock 
art,  such  as  boulders  covered  with  petroglyphs .   Relocation 
of  structures  usually  is  expensive  and  requires  special 
skills  and  equipment.   Efforts  at  relocation  should  be 
carefully  planned,  with  full  consideration  of  alternative 
methods  of  protection. 

6.  Archaeological  Data  Recovery  Techniques.   Archaeological 
data  recovery  includes  those  techniques  that  maximize  con- 
trolled collection  and/or  excavation  of  cultural  materials 
and  data  analysis.   Excavation  should  be  attempted  only 
when  other  protection  alternatives  are  not  adequate  or 
feasible  to  protect  the  scientific  information  contained 
in  the  property.   Appropriate  data  recovery  techniques  are 
based  on  a  formal  research  design  carried  out  by  qualified, 
trained  specialists.   Resulting  collections  and  records 
should  be  curated  at  a  qualified  institution  located  with- 
in the  geographic  region  (see  Arizona  Manual  Supplement 
8142). 

II.   Administration  Protection  Measures.   The  following  is  a  list  of  pos- 
sible administrative  protection  measures.   Included  in  parentheses 
after  each  measure  are  the  appropriate  regulations  and/or  Manual  Sec- 
tions that  provide  directions  for  implementation. 

A.  Withdrawal  (43CFR  2300-2370;  Manual  Section  2321.6).   Protec- 
tive withdrawal  of  lands  means  withholding  an  area  from  settle- 
ment, sale  location  or  entry  under  the  general  land  laws  and 
mining  laws.   Withdrawals  usually  do  not  cover  discretionary 
actions  such  as  mineral  leasing  laws,  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act,  and  State  Selection.   Administrative  withdrawal 
altransfer  of  jurisdiction  to  other  federal  agencies. 

B.  Closure  to  Public  Access  and  Off-Road  Vehicles  (43  CFR  8364  and 
8  340).   Areas  may  be  temporarily  closed  to  public  use  and  trav- 
el to  preserve  areas  with  cultural  or  historic  values  or  to  pro- 
tect scientific  studies.   Public  lands  may  also  be  designated 

as  open,  limited  or  closed  to  the  use  of  off-road  vehicles. 

C.  Special  Designations  (36  CFR  60  and  65) .   Individual  cultural 
properties  or  districts  may  be  nominated  to  and  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  to  recognize  and  reinforce 
their  special  management  status.   (Listed  or  eligible  properties 


are  covered  under  36  CFR  800) .   Limited  protection  through  na- 
tional recognition  is  also  afforded  by  listing  a  property  as  a 
National  Historic  Landmark.   Designation  of  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  may  also  be  used  to  establish  spe- 
cial management  of  cultural  resources. 

D.  Land  Acquisition  (43  CFR  2200)  .   State-owned  or  privately- owned 
portions  of  federal  cultural  properties  or  adjacent  state  or 
private  lands  may  be  acquired  through  exchange,  purchase  or  deed 
in  order  to  maintain  site  integrity  or  to  provide  buffer  zones. 

E.  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  (43  CFR  2740).   This  Act  al- 
lows transfer  of  land  to  state  or  local  government  agencies  or 
other  entities  (such  as  historical  societies,  conservation 
groups) .   Land  is  transferred  under  a  conditional  lease  or  pat- 
ent. . 

F.  Easement  (Manual  Section  2130) .   Easements  are  authorizations 
for  non-possessory,  non-exclusive  use  of  lands.   BLM  may  acquire 
an  easement  to  ensure  administrative  access  to  a  cultural  prop- 
erty (such  as  for  patrolling)  or  to  install  physical  protection 
measures  (such  as  fences  or  dikes)  on  non-federal  lands. 

G.  Public  Information  and  Education  (See  Arizona  Manual  Supplement 
9239)  .   Efforts  to  inform  and  educate  the  public  about  local 
cultural  resource  protection  measures  may  help  decrease  vandal- 
ism and  ensure  compliance  with  use  restrictions. 
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PHYSICAL  PROTECTION   SUPPLEMENT 

In   addition   to    and  as   an  expansion   on    the   measures    already   described, 
the    following  management    (protection)    measures  were   also    considered   for 
implementation: 

1.  Interpretive   Signing 

Interpretive   signs   are   a  positive   aspect   of  protection   since   they 
educate   the  public   and,   hopefully,    foster   a  sense   of   appreciation 
for,    and  sense   of   responsibility   towards,    the   resource   and  it   can 
be    combined  with   an  explanation   of  protective   measures    taken,    if 
appropriate.      This  may  be  better  received   in   some    cases    than   the 
warning  signs   currently  used. 

To    discourage  pothunting  on   sites  with   associated    features,    the 
signs   would  state   that  all  subsurface   artifacts  have  been   re- 
moved,   and  that  excavation  was   the   source   of   the   information  be- 
ing shared  in   the   sign. 

2 .  Access   Barriers 

Several  sites,   which   are  being   impacted  by   cattle   or  vandals, 
have  been  selected   for   fencing  or  buried  obstructions.      The   im- 
pacts  are   considered   to   affect   the  value   of   the   rock  art,   whether 
the   rock  art   itself  or  associated   components,    such   as   an  on-site 
occupation,    is  being   disturbed.      Eight-foot   chain   link   fencing 
around   the   site  would  alleviate   impacts    from  both   cattle   and  hu- 
mans,  but   it   can  interfere  with   future   data   recovery,    such   as 
detailed  photography  of   the   rock  art,    and  sometimes   a  very   large 
area  has   to  be  enclosed   to    limit    access  because   of    terrain,    but 
a   fence  would  protect   the   rock   art   itself.      Buried   obstructions 
such   as    chain   link   fencing   laid  over    the    ground   and    covered  with 
rocks   and  dirt  has    the   advantage  of  being  aesthetically  more   ac- 
ceptable and   does  not   interfere  with   inspection   and   recording  of 
the   rock  art.      It    does  not,    however,    protect    the    rock   art    itself 
from  future  vandalism,    and   frequent   monitoring  would  be    required 
to   assess    the  need   for  limiting  access   to   the    rock  art    itself. 

3.  Monitoring 

Regular  monitoring  of    the    rock   art    sites  will  be    the   most    valu- 
able  source   of   trend  information    to   evaluate    site    condition   and 
the   effectiveness   of   the   various    management   activities.      Systemat- 
ic  inspection  of   individual  sites  will  provide    the    data  necessary 
to   update   specific  management    actions    and  provide    the    flexibility 
necessary   for   responsible    long-term  management.       In   addition,    site 
inspection  will  identify  unanticipated  sources   of   deterioration   so 
corrective   action   can  be    taken  before    the    damage    is    extensive. 
Monitoring  will  also    reduce    the    risk   of   implementing   redundant   or 
unnecessary   actions. 
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